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OYAL ACADEMY of. MUSIC, Tenterden -street, W. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1830. 


Patrons: Her Majesty the QUEEN and the ROYAL FAMILY. 
Principal—Dr. A. OC, Mackenzie, 


MICHAELMAS TERM commences on THURSDAY, September 23. 
Examination Day, Tuesday, September 23, at eleven o’clock. 


JAMES G. SYME, Secretary. 


Entrance 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and’ EXAMINATION. Inst. 1872. 


President—The Right Hon. LORD ST. LEVAN, P.C. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G..BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.R.S.E. 
Director of Studies—Prof. BRADBURY TURNER, Mus.B. 

The uext TERM begins on 22nd September, when new Students are received. 

The following is alist of the su beaks taught :—Harmony,. Counterpoint, Form. and 
Orchestration, Composition, Musical Acoustics, Pianoforte, Organ, Solo Singing, Violin, 
Violoncello, Orchestral Practice, Sight-singing, Flute, Oboe, and Clarinet, & Visca} and 
i apc Voice Production (Lectures), Elocution, French, Tiafies, Operatic 

ass c 

Forms of entry, _prospec tuses, with full particulars as to fees, &c., can be obtained 
from the undersigned. : 

By order of the Academical Board, 


Mandeville-place, Mauchester-square, W, SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 





HE VOICE. 
Consult OSL se cnet meagpee ehey (Voice S 
with Singing sae g, such as Full tone, 
Registers, F’ abil Bo toes, Clear Articulation, &-. 


A Set of Ten Studies. on Voice Cultivation, the first of the kind ever publish: 
represent an Unique Method of Volee Culture instituted by the Author Pics, Qn an 
Sample on receipt of four ~ Rhy ? 
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SCHOOL OF VOICE CULTIVATION, EXETER HALL, STRAND. 





HE LONDON ACADEMY of MUSIC 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LANGHAM-PLACE, S.W.; 


At 2, HARRINGTON -GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON; and at POTTS’S MUSIC 
ROOMS, NORTH-STREET, BRIGHTON. 


Founded by the late Dr. HENRY WYLDE in 1861. 

The NEXT ORCHESTRAL and VOCAL PRACTICE, FRIDAY, et. 3. 

The term commences on WEDNESDAY, Oct. 1. 

Entrance Days.—St. George’s Hall, Saturday, Sept. 27, eleven to two; Brighton, 
Monday, Sept. 29, eleven to five; S. Kensington, Tuesday, Sep‘. 30, eleven to two. 

Piano.—Barnett, Henszler, Loman, Mattei, Albanesi, C. Weber, G. Calkin, Sharpe, 
Trew, Mr. C. Marshall. 

Singing.—MM. Garcia, Visetti, Raimo, G. Garcia, Denza, 
keakes, Madame R. Hersee, Miss Amy Martin. 

Violin—Poltitzer, Ludwig, Erba; Harp -Oberthiir, Wright; Violoncello—Pezze ; Guitar 
—Mr. A. Stehliag. 

Fee, three to five guineas at St. George’s Hall, fonr to six guineas at Branches, is for 
the course of instruction in four studies. 

The Acidemy Scholarships will be compete! for in November. Forms of application 
can be obtained at the office of the Academy after Oct. 1. 

Prospectuses by post on request. C. TREW, Hon. See. 


Badia, Bonetti, Romili, 





RYSTAL PALACE.—The Thirty-fifth Annual Series of the 
world-renowned SATURDAY CONCERTS will commence on OCTOBER 11, at 3. 


Conductor, Mr. AUGUST MANNS, 
Stall Tickets (transferable) for the Twenty Concerts, Two Guineas. 
Prospectus free by post on application to the Manager, Crystal Palace, S.E. 








IN SIX GRADES, Price Two Shillings each. 





Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE OUSELEY, 
Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus, Doc. 





A Quide for Pianoforte Students, 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


Contains Analyses of well-known Pieces progressively arranged, enabling the Pupil to 
unite a Study of Musical Form with the ordinary Pianoforte Practice. 


LH) hpacapy MUSICIAN : 


Times.—‘ A most valuable work, written by a teacher of great experience to meet a 
pressing want. As the ‘ Musician’ provides a full critical analysis of about a quarter of 
the.pieces in the list, and gives clear help towards the analysis of the rest, it is manifest 
we have a great boon in these little books for both teachers and students. , The intrinsic 
excellence of this series is sufficieut to ensure its success as soon as known.’ 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal road for acquir- 
ing technical knowledge, but Mr. Ridley Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest 
that has yet been laid before any pianoforte student.” 


Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant language. We 
‘heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily interpret, and evjoy 
beautiful music.’ 


School Board Chronicle.—“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 
Monthly Music Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind exists,” 





W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster-square ; and all 
Rook and Music Sellers. 





THE ART OF SINGING, 





New Edition Revised and Improved of 


COURSE of STUDY and FRACTION for the VOICE 
By T. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 


successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 





London: HAMMOND and CO, (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 27, Harley-street W. 





XPERIENCED TRAVELLER WANTED. Must know 
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Co., Music Pubtishers, 86, Newgste Street, Lon lon, E.C. 
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MADAME MOODY - MANNERS 


Née MISS FANNY MOODY, 
(Late Prima Donna Carl Rosa Opera Company) 


MR. CHARLES MANNERS 


(Late Principal Bass Carl Rosa Opera Company), 
ARE NOW 


BOOKING CONCERT AND ORATORIO ENGAGEMENTS 


FOR NEXT SEASON. 
THESE ARTISTS CAN BE ENGAGED SEPARATELY OR TOGETHER, 
OR CAN PROVIDE A QUARTETTE PARTY. 


For Terms, &., apply to Mr. CHARLES MANNERS, care of Colonel MANSERGH , 
104, Elgin Crescent, Kensington Park, London, W. 


SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 


FOR 


TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


800000 00000600000m 


MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 
FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 
Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
atti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 
Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 











““MUSIGAL CELEBRITIES.” 


—_—— 


WRITE TO 


BHLLIOTT AND FRY, 
55, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 


FOR THEIR LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABOVE, WHICH IS 
REALLY ALMOST COMPLETE. 








LIST or some or tHE TOWN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
NEWSAGENTS, &c., or wHom 
“THE MUSICAL WORLD” may sze PURCHASED or ORDERED. 


ae | WwW. 
Hansard Publishing | Keith Prowse & Co. Langham Hotel. 
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MR. DANIEL MAYER 


Desires that all Communications be Addressed to him direct 
concerning the following Artists. 


SOPRANOS. BARITONES. 
Miss Amy SHERWIN. Mr. ALFRED GRIEVE. 
Madame SEmBRICH. Mr. Douegias PowE.Lu. 
Mrs. Hutcuinson. Mr. Macieop Ramsay. 
Mdlle Rosina Isrpor. Mr. CHARLES COPELAND. 
Miss Jenny Evpison. Mr. Gorpon HE.LueEr. 
Miss Beata FRAncis. Mr. Frranecon-Davizs. 
Miss ANNIE CHAPPEL Mr. Davin BispHam. 


Madame Mapenine Harpy. 
Miss Emity Davies. 


Miss Detves-YatEs. BASSES. 

Miss Herrine-Mason. 

Miss Firorence Norman. -- een ore 

Miss Anna Russetu. aces : 
Mr. Dovetas Lort. 


and 
Mdlle. Marie pe Lipo. 
(The Russian Prima Donna). 


and 
Mr. Norman SALMOND. 


MEZZO-SOPRANOS. VIOLIN. 


Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF. 
Mr. Witty Hess. 

Mr. Ferix Berser. 

Miss Hinpa MEREpyTH. 
Miss ANGELA VANBRUGH.. 
Mons. Emin SAvReEvT. 


Miss Marcuerrite HALL. 
Madame BEercer-HENDERSON. 


CONTRALTOS. 
Miss Dora BARNARD. 
Miss Frances HipwE tt. 


Miss Lucire JOHNSTONE. "7 and 
Miss Atice Lams. Mons. YsayvE. 

Miss Heten Mzason. 

Miss Amy Martin. VIOLONCELLO. 


Miss ELLEN Marcuant. 

Miss CHRISTINE NEILSON. 
Madame ScHLUTER. 

Madame OssporNE WILLIAMS. 


Mr. Leo STERN. 
Mdlle. FLESCHELLE. 


and 
Miss L. Detves-YatEs. PIANOFORTE. 
Mme. TERESA CARRENO. 
TENORS. Mr. Eugene D’ALBERT. 


Mme. SorpHie MENTER. 
Mons. PADEREWSEI. 
Herr ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 


Mr. OrLanpo Hartey. 
Mr. Hirwen Jones. 
Mr, Wiuuram Foxon. 
Mr. Recuas Tanpy. M. SAPELLNIKOFF. 
Mr. Epwarp BRANSCOMBE. Herr ScHARWENEA. 
and and 


Mr. Puiturps Tomes, Herr BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 
(Complete List forwarded on Application.) 


Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


Mr. Daniel Mayer begs to announce that he has been entrusted by Mr. Sims 
Reeves with the Management of his ABSOLUTELY FINAL APPEARANCES, 
before the English and Scottish public. Early application for vacant dates is 
requested as the tour will soon be completed. 


M. PADEREWSKI’S TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, NOVEMBER. 


M. SAPELLNIKOFF’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, DECEMBER. 


HERR STAVENHAGEN’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, JANUARY, 1891. 


Assisted by Miss AGNES DENIS. * 
First Performance of Herr Stavenhagen’s Dramatic Scena, is Suleéka, 
Conducted by the Composer and sung by Miss Denis. 

















Herr STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, FEBRUARY, 1801. 





Lists of Artistes who have entrusted Mr. Mayer with the 
Management of their Engagements on Application. 


DANIEL MAYER, 


CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 
180, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W, 





TrLEcRaPHic Appress—* LISZT, LONDON.” 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
pe of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by, all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, Lundon. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


——_@—_— 

For United Kingdom. For 7 gna and Colonies 
within Postal Union. 

Per AnMUm «....+-+-0001000 £015 0 WP RI 5c so ccdceccscsas £017 0 

» Half-year ........-0000 a a ee 0 8 6 

99 QUATEEr ....c.ccrccrseeees DO STOOL so QUMEEEe 20. cccrccccssccece 04 4 


(Payable in advance.) 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
—_@——_- 


*.* All advertisements for the current week's vesue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 


*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tux Eprtor, 396, Strand, W.C. Rejected MSS. cannot be 
returned unless accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 
—_—_ 


We have received a prospectus of the approaching season of the 
Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, which will begin on October 11. 
There will, as usual, be ten concerts before, and ten after Christ- 
mas. Among the instrumental novelties to be produced are 
Dvorak’s new Symphony (No. 4) in G, a 2nd Symphony in E 
minor by Mr. Edw. German, an Overture to “ Antony 
and Cleopatra” by E. S. Smith (a name new to us), Mr. 
Cliffe’s ““ Cloud and Sunshine,’”? Dr. Mackenzie’s Music to 
“The Bride of Lammermoor,” Miss Ellicott’s “ Dramatic 
Overture,” and Ballet airs from Saint-Saens’ “ Ascanio” and Gold- 
mark’s “ Merlin.” “ Continued efforts” (it is said) “ will be made 
to associate with the unsurpassed orchestra a well-balanced and 
carefully-trained chorus, capable of doing full justice to the choral 
works to be introduced in the course of the series.” The choral 
works include Grieg’s new work “ Olaf Trygvason ” and “ La Mort 
d’Ophélie” for female chorus and orchestra by Berlioz, together 
with Dr. Parry’s “L’Allegro ed il Penseroso” and McCunn’s 
“Cameronian’s Dream.” Among the artists who will appear are 
Mmes. Valleria, Tavary, and Schmidt-Kéhne, Miss Macintyre, Mr. 
E. Lloyd, Mr. Henschel, and other well-known artists. The solo 
instrumentalists include Miss Fanny Davies, Mr. L. Borwick, and 
Messrs. Paderewski, Sapellnikoff, Stavenhagen (after Christmas), 
Emil Sauret, Klengel, and Hollman. Altogether we have no doubt 








JOHN BROADWOOD axpv SONS, 
Pianoforte Makers 
TO Her Masesty THE QuvzEN, 
AND ALL THE Rorat Famity. 
33, Grea Pulteney Street, London, W. 
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that the thirty-fifth season of these concerts will be found fully 
equal in all respects to the best of its predecessors. It is needless 
to add that Mr. August Manns retains his post as conductor. 

*,* 

Often’ as we have occasion to dissent from the “ Scots 
Observer” on matters of opinion, we find still more difficulty 
in agreeing with our eccentric contemporary on matters of 
fact. For instance: in an otherwise fairly accurate reswmé of 
the qualities distinguishing M. Jean de Reszke, which appears in 
the current number, will be found these remarkable lines :— 

“There are those who cannot forget that he once sang baritone, and 
who affect to find that his voice is not « ‘ pure tenor,’ or that it has not the 
‘true tenor timbre.’ What is a ‘pure tenor’ or a ‘true tenor timbre’ ? 
Take Sims Reeves, Lloyd, Tamagno, and Gayarré: which represents the 
‘true tenor’? And if one does, what about the others? For the four 
voices are as different as their owners’ faces, and have nothing in common 
except the capacity for singing pretty much the same notes. In truth 
there is no such a thing as a tenor timbre. The word timbre means ‘ ring’ 
or ‘thrill,’ and is a quality which should be the possession of every good 
voice, irrespective of pitch. A tenor pure and simple is a voice that sings 
tenor music, and as such De Reszke’s has as good a claim to the title as 
that of any of his rivals.” 

We hope the perusal of this will induce some of the chari- 
tably disposed among our readers to establish a fund for the 
purchase of “Grove’s Dictionary of Music” or of a text book 
on acoustics for use in the office of the “Scots Observer.” Mean- 
while our contemporary may be reminded that in dealing with 
musical subjects the danger of a little knowledge is exceptionally 
great. Itis not enough to know French. The ordinary meaning of 
the word Timbre may be “ring” or “ thrill,” but the musical 
meaning of the term—as surely everyone (with the exception, of 
course, of the “Scots Observer”) knows—is “/euality,” or, in 
German- English, ‘“;Klang-tint.” In other words, the difference 
between the same note played on a flute, a trumpet, or a violin is 
one of timbre. A “pure” tenor therefore is not merely “a voice 
that sings tenor music,” and the four voices compared in the 
passage quoted are, in point of timbre, not “as different as 
their owners’ faces.” Ask any policeman. 

+ * 

But there are many words the meaning of which, as employed in 
criticism and the Fine Arts generally, differs so much from ordinary 
signification that the average reader is often led astray. “ Classical,” 
“artist,” “ subject,” “style,” “popular,” are among those which 
will readily suggest themselves. The interpretation of the first of 
these by means of the Wednesday programmes at Covent Garden, 
for instance, would be an interesting task for anyone with plenty 
of time on his hands. The ambiguity of the second has recently 
been illustrated by a French writer, who refuses to allow that M. 
Coquelin is an “artist” on the ground that he does not “ create,” 
but is merely the interpreter of another’s thought. This raises 
an interesting question, which we commend to the attention of our 
correspondent “Z.” If the view in question apply also to music, 
the pianist who should too carefully adhere to “ the composer’s in- 
tention” would, by so doing, deprive him or her self of the title of 
“artist,” and a certain amount of “ tampering” would become 
necessary in order to establish the performer’s claim to rank as a 
“creator ’—otherwise an “artist.” How much “ tampering,” we 
wonder, would be required before the promulgator of this ingenious 
theory would recognise the “mere” interpreter as having 
blossomed into the “ artist” ? 


* * 
* 


We have just received the new number (XI.) of “ The Meister,” 
the journal of the Wagner Society. Leaving for the moment the 
first article, we come on the first instalment of one of the stories 
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written by the composer in Paris, which, to say the truth, we 
cannot consider a happy selection ; for, apart from the fact that it 
has been already published in English, it has little or no value, 
either for its style or as an exposition of the author’s views. 
There are plenty of untranslated articles in the author's 
miscellaneous works which would be more interesting and more 
valuable. We have also the completion of an excellent article on 
“Die Meistersinger,” and a continuation of a notice of the lately- 
published Jetters of Wagner to Uhlig, Fischer, and Heine, from 
which some very interesting and valuable passages are quoted. The 
first article, which is suggestively entitled ‘‘ Wagner Mis-staged,” 
deserves to be widely read, and its hints should at once be taken 
to heart by those whom they chiefly concern. The writer points 
out with great force how the just and proper performance of 


“Lohengrin” and the “ Meistersinger” is being gradually cor-. 


rupted at Covent Garden, both by neglect of the author’s particular 
directions, and by the too frequent introduction of inappropriate and 
grotesque details, not only altogether unwarranted, but sometimes 
absolutely destructive of the composer’sintention. Such is the intro- 
duction of the drowsy warder jingling his keys in the 2nd Act of 
* Lohengrin ;” and such, too—but even worse—is the man with the 
whip who precedes the entry of the Meistersinger in the last scene 
of the play, a piece of “ business” only worthy of the silliest bur- 
lesque. Another detail, which makes nonsense of one of the 
author’s carefully-planned effects, is the allowing Walther to 
appear in his new suit at the beginning of the scene in Sachs’ 
room ; for it is only in this scene that Walter is informed of the 
arrival of his clothes—so that in fact he is made to put on the 
things before he knows they have come; and not only so, but it 
makes Sachs invite him to go and do the very thing which, as he 
cannot help seeing, Walter has already done. A still worse blunder 
—or, if not a blunder then (according to Lord Beaconsfield) at 
least a crime—must in this scene be charged to M. Jean de Reszke, 
who has this season been habitually late in presenting himself on 
the staircase, with the absurd result of making Eva utter her cry of 
surprise and delight when there is no apparent cause for it. Many 
absurdities and improprieties of this sort are enumerated in the 
article, and we can only hope that it may have the effect of 
inducing the management to look more carefully and more artisti- 
cally at the presentation of details. The author has given all the 
necessary directions with so much care and particularity that there 
is no excuse whatever for failure on this point. If the management 
cannot be induced to present the play as the author intended, it is 
to be hoped that the public will take the matter in their own hands 


and enforce the needful lesson. 


* * 
* 


In an extremely bright and readable article on “The Illustrating 
of Books” in this month’s “Magazine of Art” Mr. George Du 
Maurier thus speaks of his “ pretty woman” with whom admirers 
of “Punch” are so familiar: “{f do hope,” he says, “the 
reader does not dislike her—that is if he knows her. Iam so fond 
of her myself, or rather, so fond of what I want her to be. She is 
my piece de résistance, and I have often heard her com- 
mended; and the praise of her has sounded sweet in 
mine ears, and gone straight to my heart, for she has 
become to me as a daughter. She is rather tall, I admit, 
and a trifle stiff; but Englishwomen are tall and stiff just now, 
and she is rather too serious ; but that is only because I find it so 
difficult, with a mere stroke in black ink, to indicate the enchanting 
little curved lines that go from the nose to the mouth-corners, 
causing the cheeks to smile—and without them the smile is incom- 
plete, merely a grin. So I have had to give up the smile when the 





author has not absolutely insisted upon it. Andas for the height; 
I have often begun by drawing the dear creature little, and found 
that by one sweep of the pen (adding a few inches to the bottom 
of her skirt) I have improved her so much that it has been impos- 
sible to resist the temptation. The thing is so easy, and the result 
so satisfying and immediate.” 
* % 
# 

The characteristics of the “pretty women” of other noted 
draughtsmen are also happily commented upon, the palm for 
dignity being awarded to Sir John Millais, while the heroines of 
the immortal John Leech are thus graphically described: “ She 
wore a crinoline and a pork-pie hat (or an “ugly”’), and a chenille 
net for her hair, and above each ankle was sometimes displayed a 
little frill which has long ceased to be there!” But Mr. 
Du Maurier waxes most eloquent over the charms of the 
old ladies. “It is,” he says, “such a pleasure to draw 
them, and do one’s best. To think of all the charming old 
ladies one has known, and (according to one’s letterpress) to 
select the chin of one, the white curls of another, the mouth 
and nose of a third, and then to make a subtle arrangement— 
sweet sympathetic wrinkles—too often to be subtly disarranged by 
the engraver and the printer!”’ One’s conceptions of the personal 
appearance of favourite heroes and heroines in works of fiction 
are so greatly influenced by the productions of the illustrator that 
we may well extend our sympathies to artists of this class, in the 
difficulties with which they have to contend ; there are things which 
the cleverest pen cannot represent, and chief among them is the 
young heroine, who perhaps is dearest of all, whose charm is in 
her voice, and whose plain, homely face is made beautiful by the 
inner light of a much loving heart. Technical difficulties also are 
sometimes insuperable, such as when the author “shows the 
heroine’s full face, tearstained, as she gazes on the lover vanishing 
in the middle of the background”! Then, again, the productions of 
the modern tailor areasore trial to the artist seeking for graceful lines 
and flowing draperies. Thus Mr. Du Maurier pathetically declares 
the trouser to be “the one heart-breaking object of the conscien- 
tious but esthetically-minded draughtsman on wood! It should 
be put down,” he says, “in the interests of modern illustration, 
and sat upon (metaphorically of course). If the social life of our 
time, so interesting in many ways, is disdained by the painter, and 
left to the humble illustrator on wood, it is surely on ac- 
count of the trouser. I should like to see Sir Frede- 
rick Leighton grappling with a brand-new pair of pepper 
and salt or check trousers.’ Nor does the chimney-pot hat 
fare much better at the hands of the popular caricaturist. “It is 
ugly and ridiculous. Its one redeeming feature is the difficulty it 
presents to the draughtsman. It is mathematical, geometrical, with 
every curve known to science, as hard to represent correctly as a 
boat or a fiddle—more so; and the delight of successful achieve- 
ment is proportionately great.” All of which would be logical and 
unanswerable if we lived for pictorial illustration alone; but as 
other objects exert their influence, one feels grateful after all that 
artists do not dictate the fashions. If they did, we fear the cari- 
caturist would have a “ ryght merrie time” ! 


* * 
* 


Our Parisian contemporary, “ Le Figaro,” is singularly unlucky 
with its foreign correspondents. Our readers will probably recollect 
that about two years ago their London correspondent did his 
amiable best to create ill-will between this country and France by 
representing some lines in a song of Mr. Gilbert’s “ Ruddigore ” 
(lines the purport of which he entirely misunderstood) as a deli- 
berate insult to the French nation. Of course Mr. Gilbert and Sir 
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Arthur Sullivan had no difficulty in refuting this absurd charge. 
But those who wish to stir up ill-will seldom need to be at a loss 
for an occasion. This time it was the turn of the Vienna corres- 
pondent, and how he went to work and what came of it will be 
seen from the following letter of Herr Richter, which we trans- 
late from the “ Ménestrel,”’ and leave to speak for itself :— 


Sir: In its issue of the 18th inst. the “ Figaro” publishes, under the 
heading “ Courrier des Théatres,” a communication from Vienna, in which 
it is said that I conduct the works of Wagner with my right hand, and 
those of French masters (“ Carmen,” for instance) with my left, which is to 
be regarded, according to your correspondent, as a mark of contempt on my 
part for French music. 

This criticism is very painful to me as an artist, and I take the liberty to 
offer you some words of explanation, which you will be so kind as to pub- 
lish in whatever form may suit you. 

Your correspondent has probably never conducted an orchestra, or he 
would know how fatiguing is the mere physical part of this artistic 
activity. Let him try to hold the bdton of a conductor five or six hours 
consecutively for several days, and he will learn how all. the nerves and 
muscles of the arm are over-excited. As oneof the most constantly occu- 
pied of conductors I have for some years practised using the left arm as 
well as the right; I thus avoid early wearying the right arm, a fatigue 
which would involve for me—in a very short time—a forced rest. But in 
order that my assistants may not be puzzled by this new way of holding 
the baton, I only conduct with the left hand those works which are best 
known to my orchestra, such as “ Rienzi,” “ Lohengrin,” “ Carmen,’ and 
some of the Italian operas which we play most frequently. Of the seven 
operas which your correspondent quotes as forming the répertoire of the 
week there are five which I conduct in person. It is, therefore, only 
natural that the left hand should come to the assistance of the right, and 
a reproach on this point is so much the less justified that your corre- 
spondent himself admits the performance to have been none the less satis- 
factory. 

I have too often given'proofs of the true and sincere admiration which 
French music—so charming and so spirituelle—inspires in me not to protest 
against this charge. There is assuredly on my part no sort of contempt, 
but, on the contrary, a great respect for the French masters. 

I presume, Mr. Editor, that after this explanation you will, in your 
character of gentleman and Frenchman, acquit me before the readers of 
the “Figaro” of the little fault of taste of which the “Figaro” has 
accused me. 

Yours obediently, 


ws = :, Hans RicurTer. 
ienna, 22nd August, 1890. 


Enthusiasm for art will carry a man far—to the altitude of 
Mont Blanc and down “a horrible voleano”; and, it is highly 
probable, if communication were established with the moon, that 
the first excursionists would be disciples of Mr. Whistler in 
search for “ new effects ” for display in Bond Street. So energetic 
of late years has the artist become, and so ubiquitous his 
easel that it might be thought there was no coign of vantage 
on the earth the merits of which had not been investigated. 
Much honour is due, therefore, to the Chevalier de Martino, the 
celebrated marine painter, for having discovered, or more strictly 
speaking, invented, a new position from which to view the things 
of earth. This gentleman being on board the good ship “ Words- 
worth,” conceived the idea of keing suspended ina chair from a 
pole rigged out at right angles to the ship, from which position, 
he asserts, he obtained a view of the vessel as she ploughed 
her way through the waves which surpassed all his previous 
experience of marine effects, and was enabled to take 
sketches which will form the basis of future pictures 
One can fancy the enthusiastic artist in a “ sou-wester,” as lashed 
to his chair he frantically strove to limn the swirl of the waters 
and: the thousand evanescent shapes assumed by the waves.., But 
the emotions induced by the movements of that pole !—what 





imagination is equal to a conception of these? Anyone in 
search of a new sensation may safely be recommended to try the 
“ Martino perch.” 

** 

All who were present at Covent Garden on Wednesday will 
cordially endorse the remark of a contemporary that “It is at 
present fashionable to play from memory, but the custom has 
little to commend it.” Admitting that,as not even the phenomenal 
memories of such men as Rubinstein, Richter, Joachim, or Pach- 
mann are proof against an occasional “breakdown,” Miss 
Annie Grimson may claim to have “sinned in good com" 
pany,” it is none the less deplorable that so promising a 
débutante should, by reason of the temporary failure of a purely 
mechanical faculty, have jeopardised what, regarded artistically, 
was an undeniable success. When will artists have the courage to 
play from book again—as in the “ good old days,” whose praises we 


so seldom have cause to sing ? 
*,* 


The 81st Birthday of the Professor and Poet “at the Breakfast- 
table ” has drawn forth the following lines from an English divine 
who since the Great Exhibition of 1851 has been known to be one 
of his chief admirers :— 

To THE WIDELY REVERED Poet, 

Proressor OLIVER WENDELL Houmess, M.D., 
Aug. xxix., A.D. 1890. 
Dear Bard, this launghter-needing world would be 
Less bright, less joyous, were it reft of thee. 
So may all mundane evils keep their distance 
Till thou art tired of temporal existence. 
Freperick K. Harrorp. 
* # 


The recent controversy on congregational singing in churches 
has brought forth much amusing diversity of opinion. Indeed 
the subject would appear to be almost as many-sided as the famous 
“Ts marriage a failure ?” which, moreover, it resembles in its inca- 
pability of yielding a satisfactory solution. Bishop Mitchinson 
has, on the whole, fared badly, his unlucky use of the word 
“endure” employed with reference to cathedral services and 
Deans and Chapters having apparently exercised upon many the 
stimulating effects attributed to horned cattle under the provoca- 
tion of scarlet. That, indeed, was the colour of the Lady who, it 
seems to have been inferred by some of the Bishop’s opponents, 
suggested his strictures. Another of these, however, accuses him 
of entertaining “ Puritanical topsy-turvy opinions,’—which is not 
at all respectful language to use to a Bishop. 


* * 
* 


A new candidate for favour among those who, having little 
time or knowledge are equally anxious to gain both, “The 
Magazine and Book Review, a Journal for Busy Readers,” made its 
first appearance on Saturday last. The very title of our new con- 
temporary —at any rate the second part of it—savours of bustle, 
of superficiality and indigestion. ‘ Busy readers” (?) Would not 
“busy skimmers and dippers” have been a better definition ? 
People say this is not the age of great works. How should it be? 
Was ever a great work written, painted, or built in an atmosphere 
of bustle? The very suggestion of hurry is abhorrent to the true 
artist. Whether he peel an apple or paint it he loves to do so 
deliberately. His soul rebels against the tyranny of time. He 
measures it by work produced rather than by flight of hours or of 
days. How is such a one to escape the fever of the Paragraph 
Period—the Epoch of “ Bits” ? 
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The roots by which art nourishes and, in turn, is nourished by 
the outer world are so numerous and so intricately interwoven with 
the materials of life that it is always difficult to distinguish the 
precise point at which they lose their artistic character and merge 
themselves in the surrounding soil. It requires therefore but little 
stretch of sympathy to include among toilers in the wide fields of 
art the pale and patient sandwich-man, whose woes have induced 
Mr. Goult to become their spokesman. In these sixty-miles-an- 
hour days the peripatetic boardman is no doubt often a formidable 
“ obstructionist,” but for all that he “ supplies a want ” by remind- 
ing the hurried Londoner of many things he would otherwise be 
likely to forget. As usual the middleman is at the bottom of the 
trouble. His “percentage ” reduces the pay of the men to about 
fifteenpence per diem, and they complain—perhaps not altogether 
unreasonably—that in consequence their luxuries are limited. 


* * 
* 


Says the “ Chicago Indicator,” “ By keeping careful watch of the 
London papers we are led to wonder what our English friends 
would do if American artists stayed at home. In every branch of 
music and drama the leaders in London are Americans.” This has 
the triple merit of being satisfactory to the Americans ; news to 
ourselves ; and interesting as enabling us to see ourselves as others 
see us; and we had often wondered, in our foolish way, ‘“ What our 
cousins would do if English artists did not go to America !” 


* * 
* 


Three new pictures from the Karl of Radnor’s collection of 
Longford Castle will ere long adorn the walls of the National 
Gallery. They comprise Holbein’s “ Ambassadors,” the largest 
known work of the painter; the “ Admiral Pulido Pareja” of 
Velasquez, probably his finest work outside Spain; and a portrait 
by Moroni. The Earl is to receive a cheque for £55,000, of which 
£30,000 has been guaranteed by “certain gentlemen in the city of 
London.” Happy city! 

** 

The coming season of Subscription Concerts at Huddersfield 
will consist of twelve concerts and a conversazione, covering the 
period from September 23 to March next year. Among the attrac- 
tions announced are a farewell concert of Mr. Sims Reeves, a 
violin recital by Senor Sarasate, two grand orchestral concerts by 
Sir C. Hallé’s band, and a whole host of distinguished soloists, in- 
cluding Madame Albani, Madame Marie Roze, Herr Stavenhagen, 
Miss Fanny Davies, the Misses Eissler, and many others well 
known to fame, whom we have not space to mention individually. 

* % 
* 

The All Hallows Orchestral and Choral Societies will shortly 
re-assemble for their third season under the presidency of Mr. W. 
Pinney, the well-known organist of St. George’s, Hanover-square. 
Several entirely new works will be produced, and three concerts 
will be given before Christmas, one smoking, and one ladies’ even- 
ing. Mr. F. Hillman is the conductor, and Mr. W. A. Crump the 
hon. secretary, from whom all particulars as to vacancies and 
membership may be obtained at All Hallows, Lombard-street, E.C. 

* * 
* 

We continue to receive glowing accounts of the triumphal pro- 
gress in Australia of Sir Charles and Lady Hallé and the Broad- 
wood “ Grand,” which, to judge from the journals, shares with the 
illustrious pair the honours of each concert. Long may the trio 


flourish ! 
* * 
* 


Mr. Clement Scott wiil open the lecture session of the Birkbeck 
Institute on October Ist with a lecture on “Thirty Years at the 
Play ; 1860 to 1890. Actors, Authors, and Managers.” 





MODERN PIANISM. 
—_——~-—— 54 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Srr: In my letter which appears in your issue of Aug. 2 I wrote :— 
“There is—there can be—but one rule by which to test the artistic legality 
of alterations in a piece of music—whether these be in the nature of 
additions or omissions of notes, or of ‘marks of expression.’ Do they agree 
with or assist the composer’s intention, as that intention is understood by the 
best judges at any given time? There is no harm in an alteration, as such, 
unless it disturb fhe composer’s meaning ; there is no good in an alteration 
unless it make that meaning clearer. Once away with this supreme test, 
the composer’s intention, and you open the gates to a flood of inartistic 
practices of which no man can foretell the abatement. Preserve it, and 
you have an infallible safeguard.” In this passage I assumed that a piece 
of music is the outward expression of that which was in the mind (or 
“soul” or “‘ heart’) of the composer while writing ; and as it is to be pre- 
sumed that he wished for such a result, I called that which the music ex- 
presses “the composer’s intention.” Of the nature of that expressed by 
this music there was no question. The point was not relevant to my argu- 
ment, and I therefore did not discuss it. 

Your correspondent “ Norfolk Broad” in his letter of Aug. 9 replies :—% The 
Composer's Intention. Sir, does the composer of a piece of abstract music 
ever have an intention? I doubt it. The artist strays, one may think, 
into the mysterious land of dreams, whose very atmosphere is emotion, 
whose sun is the highest passion ; and, coming back, he tries in his own way 
to tell his memories. He would give you some hint of the elemental 
beauty, show you a symbol of the eternal passions. This is his only 
‘intention.’ And as for that symbol and its effect on your own mind, you 
may—you should—be able to affirm certainly ‘This is the mood of vague, 
unsatisfied love, which not yet has found ite fulfilment ;’ or, ‘This is the 
despair of love which has loved and lost.’’’ It is obvious, surely, to the 
meanest understanding that the second part of this sentence contradicts 
the first. The writer starts by doubting if the composer ever has an inten- 
tion, and then proceeds to discuss the nature of it. He asserts, in fact, 
that the composer while writing had no intention to express that which 
his music, as ‘‘ Norfolk Broad” admits, does express. 

In your issue of the 16th I pointed out this inconsistency, and showed 
that “Norfolk Broad” had placed himself on the horns of a dilemma. 
Holding, as he does, that a hearer finds definite emotional meaning in a 
piece of music, he must necessarily hold also that either, (1) The composer 
did not intend to put it there, or (2) He did intend to put it there. I 
contended that the adoption of the first view would involve the 
supposition that Beethoven, Schumanr, &c., were “aimless idiots,” and 
that it was therefore more reasonable to believe that the emotional 
message of the music was conveyed from the composer to the hearer 
intentionally. Foreseeing that it might be urged that the act of composi- 
tion was (at least, in the case of great composers) unconscious, I added : 
“T shall be told, perhaps, that these great men were ‘ inspired,’ i.e., wrote 
unconsciously, which is no doubt quite true; but, however unconscious of 
the process of composition, they were, in all probability, perfectly conscious 
of the mood they were in; and even if they were not intellectually or 
analytically conscious of it, my contention would still hold good, for (and 
on this hinges the whole question) the important point is this: The artist’s 
mood (consciously or otherwise—to him) presents itself to the world in the form 
of a piece of music, and, by means of the latter, communicates itself to the 
listener. That particular mood is what I have called ‘The Artist’s 
Intention. 


> 99 


In my first letter, in short, I affirm the existence on the part of composers 


of an “intention’’ that their works should express something. In my 
second letter I explain what [ consider to be the nature of that something. 

Yet in your last issue I see that “‘ Norfolk Broad ” considers me “ vague ” 
and “illogical.” Says this very precise thinker :—‘ I cannot for the life of 
me see how a mood can be called an intention ;”’ and yet only a little earlier 
in the same letter he himself refers to “the quality of humour” 
passage of Mendelssohn’s as “'I'he Composer’s Intention.” Here are his 
own words :—‘'The anecdote quoted by ‘Habitans in Sicco’ of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Meerestille ’’ overture is certainly @ propos. It may be supposed 
that the questioner was a man of average intelligence ; nevertheless, his 
interpretation of the passage was ludicrously at variance with what I 
would call the ‘composer’s intention ’—the dominant quality of humour 
abundantly present in Mendelssohn’s notion of the ‘funny old man’ being 
conspicuously absent from the suggested interpretation.” 


in a’ 
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But if a “quality” can be called an “intention,” why cannot a 
“mood”? And if Iam to speak by the card lest equivocation undo me, 
why should not also “ Norfolk Broad ? ” 

Is this any clearer to your fastidious correspondent: “The communica- 
tion of that particular mood is what I have called the artist’s intention ’’? 
If so, he is welcome to the three additional words, which, having regard to 
the context and to the fact that I wrote for readers of average intelli- 
gence, I had not previously thought necessary. When I wrote last week 
“* Norfolk Broad’ respects neither the composer, nor his text; 
nor his intention,’’ I had no reason to hope that he would acknowledge, 
much less confirm by his own words, the justice of the accusation. To my 
great amusement I find this phrase in his last letter :—‘‘ You may say if 
you like that the score thus altered is not Handel. What of that? It is 
not Handel we want, but beauty.” ! ! ! 

Ah, Sir, it was not for nothing that I uttered my warning four weeks 
ago :—“ Once away with this supreme test, the composer’s intention, and you 
open the gates to a flood of inartistic practices of which no man can foretell 
the abatement ;” and already we have got so far as,“ It is not Handel we want 
but beauty.” Does not “ Norfolk Broad” see that the adoption of such a 
creed must necessarily lead to Chaos and Old Night? For is it not patent 
that “ beauty,” being an abstract term, will by everyone be interpreted 
differently ? I am glad to learn, however, that “ Norfolk Broad” attaches 
a meaning to the word wide enough to include artists whose chief aim is 
the communication of an emotion or an idea. He will see from the fourth 
paragraph of my last letter that in this respect at any rate we agree. But 
then why did he himself, in his letter of August 9, suggest the narrow and 
conventional use of the term which, to avoid confusion, I adopted in my 
reply? Combating the notion that an artist has an intention, or that a 
work of art has a definite meaning, he urges in opposition that “ beauty is 
the artist’s chief aim.” He now includes under the term “ beauty” 
works whose chief aim is the communication of an e motion or an idea, on 
the ground that if that emotion or idea were not beautiful no great artist 
would care to communicate it. The assertion may or may not be true, but 
suppose I grant it, how does it affect my original statement that there is 
such a thing as a composer’s intention? If “Norfolk Broad” deny this 
then he is forced to adopt the narrow meaning of the word “ beauty,’ 
which in his last letter he repudiates. I think, Siy, that before accusing 
others of being illogical your amusing but decidedly slippery correspondent 

should see to the revision of his own arguments. 
Yours truly, 





‘A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
—@—____ 


It is always interesting and often profitable to look back into the past. 
Of course we are naturally proud of our century which has produced so 
many illustrious composers: we count our musical era from Beethoven: 
we are living under the influence of Wagner; and we are waiting for some 
new manifestation of genius. But let us not think it a waste of time to 
search through dusty records to find out how the worthy inhabitants of 
the city of Breslau fared musically during the latter part of last century 
and the beginning of the present one. It is true that we may have to read 
of many men, of works, or of performances which remind us of the valley 
of dry bones described by the Hebrew prophet: we can take but little 
interest in them, and even weré it possible we should not care to bring 
them to life again. Yet here and there we come across some 
piece of information which proves’ attractive, some fact or story 
which connects the past with the present: and we see what industrious 
and earnest workers in the cause of art lived in those early days. 
Beinlich and Richter were the two men who first established public concerts 
in Breslau. The former died in 1787, and in that year Joh. Adam Hiller 
came to settle in that city. For many years he had been connected with 
musical life at Leipzig: he was, in fact, the founder of the famous 
“ Gewandhaus Concerts” (known ur the “ Concerts Spirituels” before the 
society moved into the “Gewandhaus” built in 1781), and therefore a 
likely man to continue the good work commenced by Beinlich. In fact, he 
at once arranged to give a series of sixteen “Concerts Spirituels,”’ thus 
using the Leipzig.title which had proved so successful. In his programmes 
were to be found the names of Handel, Haydn, and Mozart, and Joh. 
Christian Bach—the great J. 8S. Bach was, for the time, dead. In 1788 
Hiller made great preparations fora performance of the “ Messiah,” and to 


make Handel’s work acceptable to the public the solos were “ touched up” 
by Hiller so as to bring them up to date. A paper of the day noticing 
the performance said:—“Handel’s Arias are only melodic sketches, with 
little or no harmonic shading. Toour age, accustomed in the matter of 
instrumentation, to brilliant colouring, and fine nuances, they would give 
no pleasure without this spicy addition.’ The score was also touched up, 
for in Hiller’s orchestra there were eight horns, seven trumpets, and four 
trombones. 

So in those early days (102 years ago) Handel was considered out of date, 
at any rate with regard to his Arias; and Hiller scrupled not to improve 
the master. One must, however, not say hard things about him, for by this 
means only did he seem able to gain the ear of the public. While on the 
subject of the “ Messiah ”’ mention may be made of another performance of 
that oratorio which took place at Breslau thirty-one years later. One may 
gather some idea of the musical resources of the city at that time from the 
following:—The chorus was composed of forty-six sopranos, thirty-eight 
altos, forty-four tenors, and fifty-two basses, and an orchestra of forty-eight 
violins, sixteen tenors, fifteen ’cellos, ten basses, four flutes, four oboes, 
four clarinets, five bassoons, four horns, six trumpets, four trombones, and 
two drums. Mozart’s additional accompaniments were used on thatoccasion, 
with trombone parts added by Berner, a musician about whom something 
more will presently be suid. It may beinteresting to know that the per- 
formance was successful, but that an attempt to repeat the oratorio turned 
out a failure: the hall was empty. 

In 1804 Carl Maria von Weber, on the recommendation of the Abbé Vogler, 
became Capellmeister of the theatre at Breslau. At that time Joseph 
Schnabel, who later on did so much for the cause of musical art in Breslau, 
was deputy-conductor. The enmity between him and the composer is much 
to be regretted, but Spitta, in his article on Weber in the “ Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians,” points out the awkwardness of the position in which 
Schnabel found himself: he, a musician of some distinction, and 37 years 
of age, was asked to serve under a lad of 18, for that was Weber's age 
at the time of his appointment. The composer had anything but a plea- 
sant time in Breslau, and in the spring of 1806 he sent in his resignation. 
However, he still remained there for a time, giving lessons and composing. 
It was at Breslau that Weber commenced his unfinished opera, “ Riibezahl,” 
the libretto of which was prepared for him by Rhode, head manager of the 
theatre. 

In 1804 Ebell, Weber’s predecessor at the theatre, founded a society 
known as the Philomusische Verein. The members met to discuss subjects 
connected with the. theory and esthetics of music and kindred matters. The 
subject to be discussed was announced a week ahead. A list has been 
preserved, and one or two shall be quoted to show the interest which the 
Breslau musicians took in their art. 

1. What could be done by the State for the culture of music, and, how 
could this be carried out most effectively ? 

2. How could a concert of amateurs—i.e., a concert in the true artistic 
sense—be established ? 

3. What kind of verse is best suited to recitative ? 

4, How can one best discover musical talent ? 

5. How can the elements of music be best taught to beginners ? 

6. How can one distinguish between song and speech ? 

A few words in conclusion respecting Friederich Wilhelm Berner, one of 
the most prominent musicians in Breslau at the beginning of the century : 
He has already been mentioned in connection with the performance of the 
“Messiah” in 1819. He was a native of the city, and born in 
1780. As a young man he was distinguished as a pianist, and 
when he commenced playing in public Breslau was _ particularly 
rich in good pianists — among whom was Weber himself, and 
Wolfl, who rivalled Beethoven as an extempore performer, and was even 
said to surpass him. Mendelssohn, who visited Breslau with his father in 
1823, heard Berner, and his description of the performance shows what a 
powerful impression it made uponhim. Berner and Schnabel were summoned 
in 1811 to Berlin by Zelter to study the system of the Singakademie with 
the idea of establishing a similar institution in Breslau, Berner died in 
1827. Berner was a prolific composer. He wrote many works for the 
pianoforte, including a sonata and a concerto; pieces for various instru- 
ments, music for the stage, and a number of songs for one and several 
voices. He also wrote works on the theory of music, but these are all 
lost. 

It should be mentioned that the information respecting the musical life 
of Breslau has been gathered from G. Munzer’s interesting article, “ Bei- 
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dieses Jahrhunderts,” published in the second quarterly number of the 
“ Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft,’ edited by Chrysander, 
Spitta, and G. Adler. 








NOTES FROM THE GAMUT OF A PAINTER. 
BY OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 
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“Only five colours to paint with! Are you sure he said that?” Yes, 
my friends; and moreover, he said that the old Greeks used only four— 
white, black, red, and yellow, and that when Sir Joshua Reynolds heard. it 
he exclaimed, “ What splendid colourists they must have been.” My 
painter said that he would permit the addition of blue to the number, but 
that with the limit of those five colours—white, black, red, yellow, and 
blue—his pupils could best learn what to do with the rest of the colour- 
box. He said, “ Study how to make a good picture out of those five; there 
are all the elements of a good composition to be found in them. See how 
much you cau do with them, and then you will know how to manage the 
rest when you give yourself leave to use them.” 

Strange, was it not! to come straight from a discussion which had shaken 
half our musical world into a quiet studio, where were young painters 
listening earnestly to a criticism of their works by an experienced, practical 
man, a Royal Academician, and to hear these words. They seemed to mea 
simple transcription of my own thoughts into the idiom of the painter. 

Was he not preaching on the old text, “‘ Line upon line, line upon line, 
here a little, there a little ; for with stammering lips and halting tongue. 

Are we not all learners alike, both painters’and musicians, stam- 
mering and halting with our difficulties ; and must we not all submit to 
learn, little and little at a time, till we are old enough to know better ? 

For here, after all, is the whole principle of contrapuntal study in a nutshell 
is this, to learn how much we can do with a limited material. What does 
it matter that one great and revered theorist forbids the common chord of 
the mediant and the 6-4, while he permits them exceptionally by what 
some think a quibble; what does it signify that one theorist allows two 
chords in a bar and another only one; that one forbids an augmented 
fourth or any chromatic interval, while another permits them in certain 
places; that one teacher begins the study with two parts, going on to 
three, four, five, or more, while another begins with four and lessens the 
number; that one analyst traces the supertonic sixth from the dominant 
seventh, while another derives it optionally from that or from the leading 
note? All these differences are small and of no account by the side of the 
principle of the limit of the material and its gradual extension. 

What a large scheme of study it is when you look at it largely! For 
you must look at it with both eyes, and brains too, to see it properly. Here 
are three points from which our work is to out-spread. There is I., the 
composition and combining of melodies, beginning with the limit of few 
notes and gradually using more melodies and more notes, quicker and more 
varied in their kind. There is II., the combination of harmonies, begin- 
ning with the limit of the simplest of all and gradually drawing in more 
complicated kinds. There is III., the limit of work with diatonic har- 
monies, spreading out later in the study to include chromatic or funda- 
mental. 

There is another point of resemblance to our question in my painter’s 
gamut of colours. That Greek limit of four colours, white, black, red and 
yellow, will compare with the old scales which we now think archaic. My 
painter’s addition of blue to the Greek list will compare very well with the 
addition of the true leading note in the modern contrapuntists’ scale with 
which I sympathise. It is just the touch of nature’s atmosphere that 
makes us akin. With all the gradations that the combination of black and 
white with the other colours will give, how much form and composition can 
be produced ? Compare these gradations of cclour with the combinations 
of notes into chords which can be obtained from the old hexachord scale, 
and still more with the additicn of the leading note, and then see whether 
we musicians have not quite as much material as the painters with their 
limit of five. 

But we, human creatures, are made on various models; we are not cut 
and dried by machinery like Reading biscuits; so, I take it, our tastes 
vary, and we must not expect uniformity. Those of us who like 
counterpoint and have found its use have a taste for simplicity. We 
want toeort out ‘our beauties. If we are to enjoy elaborate harmonies 





we want them in massive columns, like the choral recitation in “ Israel in 
Egypt,” “The greatness of Thine excellency :— 
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If, on the other hand, we are to have elaborate melodies, combined in all 
possible ways, we prefer to have them constructed from simple harmonies 
like the following fragment in the same oratorio, wherein the basses of the 
double choir declare “He led them through the deep ” while the upper 
voices repeat again and again in different positions “ as thro’ a wilderness.’’ 
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In these two cases the harmonies of the one and the melodies of the other 
are the clearer and more impressive for the simplicity of the companion 
quality. 

Coda. 

After having written thus far, the pages of a musical contemporary 
were opened before me, and I read: “It is not the painter who uses the 
most colours who necessarily produces the greatest pictorial results, but it 
is he who knows how to get light and shade from the judicious and 
economical use of a small number of colours.” 


a. 


“Light, dark, and half-tone,’’ he said, “ make your picture of that; any- 
one can make a good picture of those three gradations. I can’t,” he 
muttered, “but that’s the way it’s done.” Then he went on to describe 
how the proper balance of these gradations must be kept in view. There 
must be something light, and something dark, and something or many 
things between light and dark; then, even if the picture were looked at 
from a distance too great to identify all the objects in it, it would look 
like a picture. 

It seemed to me as I listened that there was a tiny voice whispering 
in my ear, “Art is one, though its expressions are many.” For we 
have the same principle in music. A proper balance of key makes 
a form of some kind in whatever manner it is disposed. ‘There is a balance 
between the main key and its more or less kindred keys which makes an 
outline of design within which many varieties of subject may be 
enclosed. The medium tones, as my painter called them, are en- 
closed within the distinctly different lightest and darkest, just 
as the medium or companion keys are enclosed within the first and 
final prominent use of the main key. Then the picture will 
look like a picture even before you know what it is about ; and so with the 
music, there will be an identity and completeness which will give a satis- 
faction even should the subjects be uninteresting or be disguised by bad 
orchestration and faulty performance. 

This outline of design seems to us musicians to be far freer in painting 
than it is in the material which we have to deal with. We think that 
while we are limited to the designs of sonata, rondo, &c., &c., the painter 
may dispose his lights and darks just where he likes. Not so, he is limited, 
at all events, to the four walls of his frame, and they are wont to be rather 
square. Moreover, if he leaves his corners empty he is liable to be twitted 
with the terrible words “canvas to let.”” Now we may, at all events, leave 
off when we have said all we have to say. Would that some of us knew 
when that period had arrived! 

But when we come to the subjects which are to be enclosed within those 
large outlines of design we have many times more liberty than the painter. 
He must take his subjects from the animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, 
and there are his models in the world for his critics to compare with his 
works. Woe to him should he not make them resemble; for any one 
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however little of an artist, feels entitled to judge if a man’s leg, 
in the picture, is longer than nature made it—if a horse has put 
his wrong foot foremost in his walk—if a sky is too red or a tree 
too green, the moonlight too blue, or the house likely to topple 
down. But no one may dare to say that the musician’s melody is 
untruthful; that he should have made this notel onger or that 
shorter, that he must use common time in his slow movement, 3-bar 
rhythm in the episode of his rondo, or modulation to this particular key in 
the fantasia section of his sonata. Here, at all events, is freedom. Save 
only if he attempts characteristic writing. Then, his gavotte or his waltz 
must have their proper accents and rhythm. If his march is in triple time 
we may smile allusions to the arms of the Isle of Man ; (and this I dare to 
say even though a greater man than I has done it). His round, his canon, 
and his fugue must each have its proper imitative quality. His pastoral 
writings must have their double pedal, and his wild music its augmented 
seconds. But all these are exceptions which only prove the rule; they are 
cases in which the musician is in the same dilemma as the painter, because 
the models for his work exist which ali the world may look at and compare 
with his imitations of them. 

We talk painfully sometimes about the slavery of being limited to the 
outline of a sonata or rondo. If this is slavery, what can freedom be? 
Think of the design which is complete in miniature in this fragment of 
the tune Dulcina— 
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and yet can be stretched to the length of a Beethoven first movement— 
that of the Eroica, for instance. That is an expansion which rather is a 
dream of freedom than a reality of bondage. 

It is curious how in the two parts, or rather qualities of design, the 
It takes a 
great or a better-trained mind to perceive the greater quality or main 
principle of the design—that which encloses the rest. 


habit of our critics is the same in both painting and music. 


He it is who can 
see and hear, and therefore can afford to criticise either by his approval or 
distaste for what is set before him. Lesser minds, or those who are more 
untrained, can only see and hear, the subjects which are enclosed ; and they 
must be content to admire, or to disapprove, that which they can perceive. 

Nevertheless there are some happy people among the ignorant who can 
see and hear the greater design, though they are not aware what it is that 
is touching their artistic sense. Lt us little people, then, cultivate our 
little minds and lesser knowledge in good heart and faith that minds will 
stretch as will the sonata, and may presently enclose some good things. 
The least of these good things will surely not be the faculty of appreciating 
a good man’s good work in painting, in music, or in anything else. 


ITI. 

“Look at your tree there in the foreground,” said the painter, “ it is like 
the skeleton of a defunct’ artichoke! Recollect that every tree has a his- 
tory: a branch has broken off here, the wind blown it constantly in this 
direction, or it has grown well in another. In that history lies its charac- 
ter and much of its beauty, and you must put it in your picture. When I 
look at any tree it seems to hold out its arm to me, saying, ‘ Here I am, 
come to draw me.’ ” 

Not long agoI heard an explanation of and a performance upon the 
Janko key-board for pianoforte. I did not like it, but why I could not tell. 
My painter above seems now to have struck the key-note of my dislike. 

Under the skilful hands of Mr. Ames the new key-board showed some 
beautiful effects that would be impossible in the old, and also seemed to 
make everything easy that was difficult in the old. So far good, but yet 
there was an indescribable want. ; 

In the explanation of the key-board Mr. Ames went back to the history 
of the old “ beautiful cold keys” that we all love—how they were originally 
but seven, answering to the present scale of white notes; how the black 
keys were interpolated gradually between and above the older, first B flat, 
or bé mol, and afterwards the remaining four. 'Thus he went on to describe 
the difficulties of playing different scales,—how the scale of white notes 
requires the long fingers to be curled up in order to be even with the short 
fingers,—how some arpeggios require the short fingers on the black keys 
and the long to be interpolated in the narrow parts of the white,—how 
some scales require different fingering, &c., ad infinitum. Next came the 
advantages of this wonderfully ingenious piece of mechanism,—how by 








Herr Janko’s re-arrangement of all the keys into a new order all these 
difficulties were smoothed over,—how every scale was fingered the same 
as every other scale and looked the same,—how every chord or combina- 
tion was fingered the same and looked the same as every other chord or 
combination of the same intervals,—how stretches and grasps of tenth, 
twelfth, and fifteenth became as nothing in the hands of even small 
players,—how a glissando could be accomplished in the chromatic scale, 
with single notes, or with double notes in thirds, or with three parts-in 
thirds and sixths at once,—how the glissando in the scale of C of the 
ordinary keyboard could almost be represented on the Janko by a glissando 
of white keys all the distance of a whole tone (a piece of charming 
torture almost fit for a musical lunatic asylum),—how, finally, any, player 


| could transpose a piece from any one key to any other without being a bit 


the worse (or the wiser) if only he started on the right notes. 

I am breathless with the enumeration of all these advantages; but 
where is individuality? It is left out of the list. Thoughts of 
my painter’s “skeleton of a defunct artichoke” rise up in my mind. 
Nay further, rows upon rows of them appear before me like ghosts 
in the moonlight. ‘They are all the same shape. All of them shoot up 
a withered, ragged head straight into the erect; another smaller 
withered head, branches out on one side; a third on the other side; 
lower down is a fourth; and opposite that a fifth; curving out from 
beneath each stiff stalk is a dry, wasted leaf, with sharp, prickly points 
threatening a wound to the unwary hand that goes near it. Every scale 
and every chord? all the same, fingered the same, and looking the same? 
“ Pray Heaven for a human heart,” and let us keep our difficult scales for 
the sake of the character and individuality in each. 

Practically, there is a meaning in this objection. Mr. Ames played us a 
good many compositions of different styles. In many of them perhaps this 
want of character was not so evident; but-in one, most decidedly, the 
character was completely lost, viz., the Chopin Study in A flat. * No doubt 
half its beauty consists in the dificulty. The emphasis in particular notes 
comes naturally with the effort to play them, the rolling grandeur of the 
arpeggios in both hands from the large grasp necessary to get them. All 
this effect was entirely absent when it was played by mechanism that made 
it easy, and it became a colourless piece of perfection. Artistically speaking, 
this effort to make things easy is a great mistake. If easiness be all that 
is wanted “ why not get a grind organ at once ? it plays much better.” 
So an old friend, whom some of you wot of, used to say; “ only,” he used to 
add, “it has no individuality.” Can the Janko key-board accomplish this 
example with one pair of hands >— 
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Much of the beauty of orchestration lies in the difficulties of certain instru- 
ments and their limitations. A violin cannot play everything: you setit to 
do what it can, and set someone else to do the rest. The soft wind cannot 
play like the brass; you set the soft to play soft, and the brass to play 
brass. When by wonderfnl manipulating and skilful conducting you get 
the brass to play soft, all men say “ how beautiful,” because “how rare.” 

After all, that slow growth of the key-board, which Mr. Ames described 
somewhat slightingly, is one of the things which makes us attached to it. 
We are wonderfully conservative in art. Whether in our models or our 
principles we like that which is natural; and nature’s true course is 
growth, or its counterpart, decay. This is like the history of our painter’s 
tree. Both growth and decay are gradual and slow. Any rearrangement 
of things, such as an invention like this key-board, strikes our artistic 
instinct as a violence done to nature—a storm, a whirlwind, an earthquake; 
and therein is destruction, not art. 








The greater a composer’s progress in his art, the less satisfied is he with 


his early works.—Beethoven’s Letters. 
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“THE COMPOSER’S INTENTION.” 
— 


We e3tract from a letter written by Wagner to Uhlig the following 
remarks’ on the “ poetic basis’ of Beethoven’s works. They will appeal 
with special force to those who have followed the controversy on “ Modern 
Pianism.” The translatjon is that given in “The Meister” :— 

“The conductor of compositions such as those of Beethoven has seldom 
hitherto conceived the special nature of his task. He should clearly be the 
channel for their understanding by the laity ; and if, at bottom, this can 
only be achieved by a completely adequate performance, the next question 
must be—how is such a performance to be brought about? The character- 
istic of the great compositions of Beethoven is that they are actual poems ; 
that in them it is sought to bring an actual circumstance to representa- 
tion. The stumbling-block in the way of their comprehension lies in the 
difficult task of finding surely the subject represented. Beethoven was 
completely possessed by a subject: his most pregnant tone-pictures owe 
their debt almost solely to the individuality of the subject which filled his 
thoughts ; in consciousness of this, it appeared to him superfluous to denote 
his subject otherwise than in the tone-picture itself. Just as our word- 
poets really address themselves only to other word-poets, so did Beethoven 
in this unconsciously address himself only to the tone-poets. Even the 
absolute musician, that is to say, the ringer of the changes of absolute 
music, could not understand Beethoven, because this absolute musician 
looks always for the ‘ How’ and not the ‘What.’ The laity, on the other 
hand, could but be completely confused by these tone-pictures, and at best 
be only led to pleasure in that which served the tone-poet merely as the 
material means of his expression. 

“It is only by absolute musicians that the tone-poems of Beethoven have 
hitherto been presented to the public; and it is obvious that such a course 
could only result in misunderstanding. The only province of the absolute 
musician was the ‘ How’; and even this he could not see aright if he did 
not first understand the ‘What,’ for which the ‘ How’ was only.a vehicle. 
Thus the mutual relationship of the conductor and the orchestra remained 
one of complete misunderstanding ; the conductor laboured only to give 
voice to musical phrases which he himself did not understand, and had but 
made acquaintance with in much the same way as one might with pleasant- 
sounding verses, learning them by heart according to their sound alone, 
though they be composed in a foreign tongue, and one unknown to the 
reciter. Naturally it is only the sheer externals that can here be seized; 
the speaker can never deliver and intone with personal conviction—he must 
slavishly hold fast to the merest outward accident of sound, in the manner 
in which he has been taught to repeat the phrase by rote. Let us conceive 
for a moment what measure of understanding a poet would meet with if; by 
the reciter on the one hand, and the hearer on the other, the word-tones 
only were reproduced and received; as must be the case were the poem 
presented in a tongue which neither the declaimer (who had only learnt it 
by ear) nor the hearer understood. Yet this comparison with the customary 
performances of Beethoven’s works one can only pronounce exaggerated, 
insomuck as one ascribes to tone-speech, as the more universal, an easier 
and more immediate comprehensibility than to rational word-speech. But 
here we find the fallacy to lie in the particular sense im ‘which we use the 
word ‘understanding.’ Once that no special poetic subject is expressed in 
the tone-speech, it may by all means pass as easily understandable; for 
there can be no question of real understanding. If, however, the expression 
of the tone-speech is conditioned by a poetical subject, this speech becomes 
the least comprehensible of all, provided that the poetical subject be not 
at the same time defined by some other means of expression than those of 
absolute music. 

“The riddle of the poetical subject of a composition by Beethoven is thus 
only to be solved by a tone-poet, for, as I remarked before, Beethoven in- 
voluntarily appealed only to such, to those who were of like feelings, like 
culture, nay, well-nigh like capability with himself. Such a man alone can 
interpret these compositions to the understanding of the laity, and above 
all by clearly defining the subject of the tone-poem, to the executants as 
well as to the audience, and thus making good an involuntary error in the 
technique of the tone-poet, who omitted such denotement. If a right under- 
standing be not effected in such a way, every performance of Beethoven’s 
veritable tone-poems, however technically perfect, must, in a measure, 
remain misunderstood. The. most convincing proof of this we may easily 
win by accurately gauging the attitude of our modern concert-audience to 
Beethoven’s creations. If these were really understood by the audience, 
that is to’say, consonantly with their poetical subject, how could this same 





public tolerate a modern concert-programme? How were it possible to set 
before the hearers of a Beethovenian Symphony at the same time a medley 
of musical compositions utterly lacking in depth of content? Yet do not 
our musical conductors and composers themselves, for the same reason, 
namely that they have not recognised the poetical basis of these tone- 
creations, prove by the matter and the manner of what, in spite of Beet- 
hoven’s example, they compose to-day, that they have never rightly 
understood them ? 

“ Would the confused and erratic instrumental composition-mongering of 
the day be possible, if these people had understood the true essentials of 
Beethoven’s tone-poems? The essence of the great works of Beethoven is 
that they are only in the last place Music, being, in the first place, expo- 
nents of a poetical idea. Or shall we be told that this ideal subject is only 
taken from the realm of music? Would this not be as much as to say that 
the poet takes his subject from speech, the painter from colour? The 
musical conductor who sees in one of Beethoven’s tone-works nothing but 


. the music, is exactly like the reciter who should hold only by the language of 


a poem, or the explainer of a picture who should see in the painting nothing 
but its colour. This, however, is the case with our conductors, even in the 
best instances—for many do not even so much as-know the music—they 
know the key, the theme, the distribution of the voices, the instrumenta- 
tion, and so on, and think that herewith they know all the contents of a 
work of tone. 

“Tt is only the non-musical man who has opened the path to the under- 
standing of Beethoven’s works, as involuntarily he longed to know what 
special thought had influenced the composer in his music. But here men 
met their first obstacle. Imagination, striving for understanding, laid its 
hands on all kinds of arbitrary conceits, of romantic scenes and picturesque 
adventure. The grotesqueness, and for the most part triviality, of such 
interpretations was soon detected and thrust on one side by minds of finer 
calibre.’ As. such pictures proved distasteful, folk thought it the best plan 
to lay aside once for all any kind of explanation. Yet in the impulse that 
led to such attempts at interpretation there lay a right sound instinct ; but 
it was only possible for one completely intimate with the characteristic 
traits of the tone-work to designate its subject, in such a manner as it-had 
—even though unconsciously—hovered before the vision of the tone-poet 
himself. Again, the great difficulty of such interpretations Jay in the 
character of the subject itself, which is only presented to us by the tone-poet 
in his tone-painting ; and only one who had well weighed this difficulty 
could successfully dare attempt to assist a right understanding in the needful 
manner. Here you might narrate the history of the performance of the 
Ninth Symphony at Dresden, and above all the remarkable success attained 
there by this reputedly most difficult of all compositions. Further you 
might relate how I never, after that, consented{to a performance of one of 
Beethoven’s compositions without in some way directing myself to the 
understanding in this fashion, and that I was impelled thereto by the 
irrepressible feeling of the necessity of such understanding. Most striking 
in every case was the effect of my method upon the executants themselves. 
Even the most ordinary dance-musivians I have here in Ziirich coached up 
to performances of which neither the public nor themselves had before the 
slightest anticipation. You might then adduce my pamphlet ‘The Heroic 
Symphony,’ and report how great was the effect of its understanding, 
especially upon the musicians. [I must here note that my chief explana- 
tions were given in the rehearsals by word of mouth, and at the appropriate 
passages.] It was, however, in my work on the ‘ Overture to Coriolanus’ 
that I was able to arrive at the clearest interpretation of the poetical 
subject. I may say that he who knows accurately my explanation of this 
subject, and follows its clue from phrase to phrase, must admit that without 
this explanation he had never understood this most plastic of ali tone-works ; 
unless, indeed, he had,from the general title, ‘Overture to Coriolanus,’ 
felt. out for himself the scene just as I did myself. With such an under- 
standing the enjoyment of such a composition is immeasurably enhanced. 

“ And the goal of this endeavour? Tue Drama!!! 


“IT must add to tne above, that in a certain most weighty, and perhaps 
the only right sense, Beethoven has hitherto been only understood by non- 
musicians, and by professional musicians not at all. 

“ Mendelssohn’s performance of Beethoven’s works was always based 
only upon their purely musical side, and never upon their poetical content, 
which he could not grasp at all; otherwise he would himself have brought 
far other wares to market. For my own part, Mendelssohn’s conducting, 
despite its great technical delicacy, always left me unsatisfied as to the 
root of the matter; it was always as though he could not trust to letting 
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that be said which Beethoven meant, because he was not at one with him- 
self as to whether anything at all was meant, and if so, what. Thus he 
always held on to the letter with the finest of musical cleverness, and thus 
was like our philologists, who, in their expositions of Greek poets, must 
always point out the literal characters, the particles, the various readings, 
&c., bat never the real content. Mendelssohn’s gross errors in the con- 
ception of the tempi show clearly his failure to comprehend the content of 
a composition ; and this everyone will recognise who, for instance, heard 
his tempo for the first movement of the Ninth Symphony, which he took so 
fast that the whole movement was distorted to the direct opposite of what 
it really is. In this he suddenly revealed himself to me as a most ordinary 
music-maker, and I recognised at once the reason why he himself could 
never create anything different from what he did create.” 





MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 


——— 


Nuw York, Aveust 23rp, 1890. 


The revival of “‘ Madame Angot” at the Casino, with Camille d’Arville 
and Marie Halton as the leading singers has been a fair success, but has 
awakened no enthusiasm. The two ladies sing very well, but they are sup- 
ported by a very inferior set of male vocalists. Scenery, and costumes, 
and chorus are relied upon to secure the continued run of the piece, 
Amateurs find the music rather thin and unsatisfactory, though at one 
time Lecocq’s opera was a favourite work here; but then it was inter- 
preted by French singers, who acted with infinite verve and grace and 
made the most out of the slender score. 

On the other hand, a very great success has been attained by “ The 
Merry Monarch,” libretto by J. Cheever Goodwin, music by Chabrier, a 
Frenchman, and Woolson Morse, an American, with the popular comedian, 
Francis Wilson, in the leading part. There is, too, an excellent chorus and 
good orchestra. Then there is a large infusion of the comedy element in 
the piece. Marie Jansen, a very popular artist here, has a prominent 
réle, and everything is very bright, gay, and taking. 

Such a work I suppose may be called an opera. It is hard to draw the 
dividing line when half the piece is dialogue and dance and the other half 
is music. So with maay other pieces to be produced here this season. For 
instance, one of E. E. Rice’s companies is rehearsing a burlesque to be 
called “The World’s Fair,” for which good singers—notably the young 
tenor, George Lyding—have been engaged, and nearly all one act con- 
sists of gems from the standard Italian operas, with songs and duets 
pientifully scattered through the other acts. 

Fay Templeton, in a musical burlesque called “ Hendrik Hudson,” has 
been a failure despite the timely advertising obtained by the stoppage of 
jewellery by custom house authorities—jewellery sent to her by a London 
admirer. 

Marie Tempest, in the “ Red Hussar ”’ at Palmer’s Theatre, has “ caught 
on” with the public, though the opera itself is not greatly admired. How- 
ever, the music of the regimental march has been published in the “ Herald” 


\. —for it is a fad just now among the American papers to print musical 


selections in their Sunday issues—and the piece is liberally advertised. 
Herndon Morsell is the tenor of the Tempest company, and sings well 
through seven performances a week, too many for his dainty voice. 

Strauss—Edward Strauss—is still giving concerts at the Madison Square 
Garden with his orchestra, and on the 25th celebrates his 100th night in 
America with the production of a new ballet by Johann Strauss, a new 
waltz of his own dedicated to American women, and the singing of a large 
German chorus. He did not want to direct this chorus. It was infra dig. 
In the parlance of the theatre he “kicked ;” but finally he was induced to 
yield. After Strauss, whose reign will shortly terminate, it is not known 
who will preside over the musical destinies of the Madison Square Garden. 
P. S. Gilmore, Theodore Thomas, and Anton Seidl all are contestants 
for the favour of the stockholders, as the Garden is a splendid place for 
music on a large scale, and there is plenty of money behind it. So far, it 
is not thought it has proved profitable. At the present writing it is not 
decided which of the musical conductors will get the prize. Seidl is 
supposed to have the influence of Stanton, who is treasurer of the big 
establishment; Thomas is a powerful man for the place, and Gilmore 
would give the most popular music and awaken the strongest personal 
enthusiasm. 





Oscar Hammerstein is a rich manager, who owns two handsome theatres 
in the Hazlem suburb, and is building a third in the city proper, near the 
Metropolitan Opera House. He has-an ambition to be the Carl Rosa of 
America, and establish legitimate English opera ou a permanent basis at 
one of his superb Harlem houses. He is forming a large company, with 
Gustav Hinrichs as musical director, and hopes to open October 11th with 
“Ernani,” followed by “ Rigoletto.” Among early novelties will be 
Weber’s “ Sylvana ” and a new opera called “ Onti-ora,” by his conductor, 
Hinrichs, which has already been heard with favour in Philadelphia. 
Before his own season begins Hammerstein will open his house with the 
McCaull Company, in an English version of Millocker’s “ Seven Suabians,” 
the cast including Cotrelly, Lily Post, Annie Myers, Josephine Knapp, 
Chauncy Olcott, and a new comedian. This troupe of McCaull’s is managed 
almost entirely by Mme. Cotrelly, who devises the costumes, supervises 
rehearsals, and takes prominent parts. The ‘“‘Suabians” has been given 
here by a German troupe, and is bright and meiodious. 

Xaver Scharwenka, the Berlin pianist, has Been making a visit to New 
York, and was banqueted at Brighton Beach by Seidl and a few friends, a 
number of notable musicians and critics being invited to meet him. He 
will return here in January next to begin a concert tour. 


Francis WILLIAMS. 





MADAME CLARA SCHUMANN. 
=a 


If a poll could be taken among the musical people of Europe on the ques- 
tion “ Who is the most famous female pianist of modern times ?” it is 
probable that the name of Clara Schumann would head the list by an over- 
whelming majority. And as in ancient Greece each state put its own 
leader first, but all agreed in putting Themistocles second, so even those 
who would perhaps give the first place to other pianists would agree 
that Madame Schumann should come next. This is a proud 
position to occupy, jand its dignity is considerably enhanced 
by the statement we venture to add, which no one probably 
will be found to dispute, that never has such a position been more 
honourably won. The incidents of Madame Schumann’s life do not 
furnish much material for the biographer ; her history is the history of what 
she has done for her art. Clara Wieck, the daughter of Friederich Wieck, a 
music teacher of high repute, born at Leipsic, Sept. 13, 1819, was indeed a 
juvenile prodigy, and appeared in public as a pianist when she was nine years 
oldon Oct. 20,1828. From that time she has been almost constantly before the 
public, and has won alike admiration and esteem in almost all. European 
capitals. In 1840 she became the wife of Robert Schumann, and even now 
we can scarcely estimate the influence which this event has exercised on the 
history of music. Schumann was then regarded as a young man of some 
little (but not very conspicuous) ability, whose music was almost as odd 
as his manners. There can be little doubt that but for the beneficial in- 
fluence of his wife, the shadow which so frightfully darkened his later 
years would have fallen on him much earlier. From the day the blow fell 
the devoted wife made it her chief business to teach the world what it had 
lost : and we know now what that means. In England the popularity of 
Madame Schumann was of somewhat late growth, for though she appeared 
here in 1856, and again in 1865, it was not till a few years after that she 
took her place in the first rank of popular favourites. From about 1867 to 
1882 she was here almostevery year, and she has since paid us several visits, 
to be followed, we trust, by one or two more before the inevitable parting. 
Of late yoars she has resided at Frankfort as chief piano-teacher at the 
Hochsche Conservatorium, where she has trained a very large number of 
pupils. Her seventieth birthday was celebrated last year at the institution, 
when she was the recipient of honours of all kinds and from all quarters. 
This is not the place for an analysis of her talent as a pianist; we 
will only add that in every department of life Madame Schumann 
enjoys the affection and esteem of those privileged to know her, 
and the respect and admiration of those who do not. One little anecdote 
will perhaps be permitted us. Some forty years ago Madame Schumann 
was playing her husband’s “ Waldscenen,” then just published, in the 
“ Gewandhaus ” at Leipsic. When she finished, the shy and silent composer, 
who scarcely ever uttered a verbal criticism of anyone’s performance—least 
of all of his wife’s—leaned forward and said audibly, “ Das ist Poesie,’’ 
“ That is Poetry.” The words are the best criticism of Madame Schumann’s 
performance of all masterpieces. 
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OVERWORK. 
> —_ 


Lonpon, WEDNESDAY, 3rp SEPTEMBER, 1890. 


My Dear Mr. FIELpMovsE,— 

At last there seems to be some decided movement in the direc- 
tion of Laziness for the People; and the Gospel of Gverwork 
preached without ceasing thirty or forty years ago has produced a 
very natural and right reaction against itself. I doubt whether 
Mr. Smiles would now find so many buyers for a book whose 
heroes were the men who never slept more than four hours a day 
for thirty years together—people would be apt to say “More fools 
they,” and spend their three-and-sixpences in Mr. Jerome’s “ Idle 
Thoughts of an Idle Fellow” instead. 

There is a great deal to be said against the Smilesian theory of 
the ideal life; which is, in brief, that 

Nineteen hours work, and five minutes play 

(Out of the hour for meals) make a perfect day. 
This is not good poetry, I am aware; but I don’t suppose that 
Mr. Smiles could have written—or could write, if he still exists— 
any much better. 

And the moral is worse than the metre. There is a natural ten- 
dency to idleness in man, which has no business to be rooted up 
and thrown over the garden wall; if you really get rid of it your 
man either goes mad—sometimes only ina mild way, so that he 
can’t sleep of nights and people say “ What spirits he has!” and 
sometimes in the way that leads to suicide—or you replace human 
laziness by mechanical work. In this latter case the man’s 
brain, properly speaking, comes to do nothing at all in 
the way of original thought. He just goes on and on, 
admired by all, and boasting or grumbling (according to his 
nature) that he “hates holidays.” Poor fellow! They are the 
only time when his mind has to do anything for itself, being 
taken out of its groove and bidden to “do what it likes ”—as if 
it could ! 

A curious proof of this is given in the programmes of our 
London theatres nowadays. Everybody—except a few sensible 
actors—is working so hard that he is bound to do everything 
mechanically. In the first place, he turns all his play into work— 
not having, as I have just explained, the brains to play spon- 
taneously, but needing the fetters of work to keep him together, 
and requiring figures and statistics to prove to him that he is 
being amused. Nota game of cricket is played now between the 
third eleven of Little Tottitup Grammar School and the neigh- 
bouring Asylum for Idiots but every ball is registered, and 
Juggins Septimus’s analysis is kept at least as carefully as the 
returns for Mr. Goschen’s next Budget. 

And if you go to the theatre—well, it is an abstract and brief 
chronicle of the time, you know, and that is why many thousands of 
people go there. The truth of this you find, in London, most of 
all at this season of the year; but in the country it is terribly 
patent all the yearround. Except in August and September, there 
is a class of people in London with whom it has become a fashion 
to take their theatre from a more or less artistic or intellectual 
point of view—whether they like it or not; very much as they 
take their “ Nineteenth Century.” But those people, in these two 
months, either are out of town or feign to be so by pulling down the 
blinds.; and in “ the provinces” there is no such class, 





So that you may now find out what that astonishing entity the 
British Public really does like; for it is fairly to be assumed that 
the theatres open in August are those to whose entertainments the 
genuine public cares to go. Look down the list in the daily 
paper ; it is not altogether inspiriting. 

' The one comfort about it is that this list shows you that nowa- 
days even in August there is a public for the theatre. Twenty 
years ago, in the deadest week of the theatrical year you would not 
have found more than two playhouses open in the west of London; 
I daresay you might come upon a night or so when there was only 
one. Now, this present week—owing to the accidental closing of 
the Gaiety, where Mr. Goodwin’s programme failed to hit the public 
taste—this week is lowest of the year 1890, and has yet ten West- 
end theatres open. At two of these, musical pieces are being 
played; but even in them half at least of the attraction may 
probably be put down to their dramatic side. 

But then comes the question, “ What are they playing? What 
work do the patrons of the drama who do not belong to the 
fashionably-intellectual class give their brains to do?” And the 
answer to this latter question is plainly and straightforwardly, 
“ None at all.” 

Take your ten theatres. Out of politeness to musical people 
hand them over the “Gondoliers” and “Captain Thérése ”’— 
which would both of them strongly bear out our argument; but it 
is strong enough. Leave out “ Judah,” also, for its prosperity too 
plainly waned when the fashionably-intellectual pulled down their 
blinds, and it is now in the last week of its uninterrupted run. 

What remains? If you wanted to be epigrammatic in your 
brevity you might say “ Seven farces and a melodrama’’—and you 
would be nearly enough right, for the epigrammatist cannot be 
expected to notice such details as that “ A Pair of Spectacles” is 
not farce but the old-fashioned light comedy. 

But—and here comes the point of my argument—take the six 
farces, and the Adelphi melodrama, and those other melodramas 
which make up the bills of the London theatres north, south, and 
east of the Strand (and I may throw you in the country theatres, for 
what they are worth) go and see “ Dr. Bill,” “ The Solicitor,” ‘‘ The 
Judge,” “ Nerves,” “ Welcome Little Stranger,” and “Our Flat” — 
but not, I implore you, all in one week, as you value what you are 
pleased to call your sanity. Then you may take a turn at “ The 
English Rose” and all its more or less Irish brethren. And then 
write to me—in your largest hand, on a postcaard, leaving plenty 
of room for your name and address—all you have seen that you 
had not seen a score of times before, all that struck you as “ new 
and original,” all that without being original was in any way new. 

You may save a halfpenny over that postcard, for I know its 
contents. ‘One scene in which the furniture is changed, in 
‘ Our Flat.’”” That, my good sir, is all you will have to tell me, 
and I think you will be prepared to admit that it is not much. 
It is a fact that those melodramas are held by experts to be most 
certain to succeed which only tell over again the same old story— 
the story of “ Jonathan Bradford,” as Mr. Clement Scott has often 
pointed out. It is a fact that the low-comedian knows to a 
certainty ‘“ where the laughs will come” at the old jokes which he 
has tried so often, and which were never known to fail. 

This is what it comes to. An immense number of people will 
tell you candidly “I don’t go to a theatre to think. I go to laugh 
for a couple of hours, without knowing what I am laughing at. I 
work quite hard enough during the day.” 

Do they, my good Mr. Fieldmouse—that is the question? Iam 
inclined to think that they work too hard—which, as I have said, 
means often enough that their brains do no true work at all, 
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Poor overwrought generation! In truth the theatre is about 
the only place where they cannot turn their play into work, and 
where their natural tendency to rest themselves by a brainless 
waking, more refreshing to the over-excited than dreamful sleep, 
may freely be indulged in. Let them rest. It is good for them, 
hewever bad for the poor drama; and when the Gospel of Work 
has been exploded, and the necessary reaction has come and gone, 
the needful amount of brainpower will be set free for the enjoy- 
ment and understanding of art in all its forms. 

Exhaustedly I remain, your prophetic 
Mus 1n Urse. 





ba 


THE DRAMATISTS. 
--———_-<>—_— 


XLV.—LEss1Na. 


Napoleon’s constant question, “‘ What has he done?” would seem to point 
to the conclusion that it is not what a man is, but what he does, which makes 
his position in the world. Unfortunately, in the case of writers, their after- 
fame depends neither upon what they are, nor upon what they do, but almost 
wholly upon what they write—except in the rare case of a man like 
Johnson, who is fortunate enough to live, in the writings of another man, 
by what he was. 

A hero and a power in the eighteenth century, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing 
is hardly more than a name, to most readers except his own countrymen, 
in the nineteenth. Yet without him Goethe and Schiller could by no 
means have done what they did, German literature would have been a far 
lesser thing than it is. Of him the bitter Heine said, with a rare 
enthusiasm, “In all literary history Lessing is the writer whom I love 
most ” ; and bracketed him with Luther as Germany’s pride and joy. “It 
is to Lessing,” said our Carlyle, “that an Englishman would turn with 
readiest affection. He stands before us like a toil-worn but un- 
wearied and heroic champion, earning not the conquest but the battle.” 

One cannot recommend a finer subject than this man’s life to that 
excellent person the Picturesque Biographer. Had Carlyle himself given 
not two pages but two hundred to the-subject, he would have written a 
book that should rank in its fascination with the “ Vicar of Wakefield:” 
that should have had the bravest, the most fascinating, the most hardly- 
used, the most self-reliant, the most alive of heroes. Lessing was the 
typical literary champion and innovator, and yet in a way the typical book- 
worm, almost the typical literary hack. His life from first to last was 
steeped.in printing-ink ; and, alas, this deep mourning-border was appro- 
priate enough for the last years of his brave struggle. 

Before him, and after Hans Sachs, German literature—and German dram- 
atic literature particularly—was but a pale copy of the French ; it was Lessing, 
far more than all other men, who forced his countrymen to see that besides 
and beyond Corneille and Molitre there were two great models to be 
studied, Nature and Shakespeare. Unsparingly did the new critic cut 
down the imitators who paraded their reflected-glories in Berlin ; but he 
not only destroyed, he showed both by example and criticism how to 
originate. He wrote not only the “ Laokoon” and the “ Dramaturgie ” ; 
his “ Emilia Galotti,” “Nathan the Wise,” “Minna von Barnhelm,” and 
‘* Miss Sara Sampson ’”’ were the foundation on which Goethe and Schiller 
built the true beginnings of the modern German stage. 

The life of Lessing we will not attempt to tell. Written baldly in a few 
lines there would be but a series of similar struggles to gain that position 
of independence which was his in effect, from his very nature, all through 
his life. “If I write at all, it is not possible for me to write otherwise 
than just as I think and feel,’ he said, with absolute truth; and indeed 
his struggles were not for independence but for mere bread and cheese— 
which was all he asked for. “‘ What care I to live in plenty,” he cries gaily, 
‘if I only live?” 

It is delightful to know that this gallant spirit never, till the last sad 
years, lost its priceless gift of hopefulness; for more than forty years out 
of his brief fifty-two—he was born in 1729 and died in 1781—he had no 
doubt, in spite of all things, his full share of the joie de vivre. And at the 
end—when, after less than two years of almost perfect joy with the woman 
for whom he had so long and wearily waited, she and their tiny baby boy 
died—even then one cannot help feeling some pleasure and even some 

amusement at the thought that his sorrow was interrupted by the return 





to his ancient occupation: that of crushing, smashing, and entirely bring- 
ing to the dust an ignorant and impudent enemy. 

So severe a critic left much to ke criticised in his own work. His great 
prose writings are but fragments; and his “ Nathan the Wise,” by which 
alone among his dramas is he well-known out of Germany, has—to our 
thinking, at least—little beyond its noble spirit of toleration to recommend 
it. Seldom has a man of such vigour written a feebler and less dramatic 
play. 

Even “Miss Sara Sampson,” with all its crudity, has more life, more 
genuine passion in it; and “Emilia Galotti’”’ isa stage masterpiece by 
comparison with “Nathan,’’ which indeed failed most deplorably under 
the searching glare of the footlights. But “ Emilia Galotti” has action— 
the first, second, and third necessity of the stage. With far less pretence 
than “ Nathan,” its character-drawing is much more vigorous; there is a 
simplicity in its structure, a kinship to life in its incidents, and throughout 
a vivacity and dramatic feeling which must have taught volumes to the 
young Goethe and the young Schiller—nay, more than volumes, even though 
they were those of the “‘ Laokoon.” 





= 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
———_@—— 

It is difficult to exaggerate the value of silence; and yet it always 
seems—to the outsider—such an easy virtue. What can be simpler, for 
example, than for the old actor or actress who thinks that the fame of 
the younger one is in some degree undeserved not to write articles in the 
magazines to say so? We all know that old age is critical, that it is iess 
easily moved to enthusiasm than eager youth: should not this knowledge 
make us pause before we publicly denounce the doings of our young 
successors—would it not show better taste and a more kind!y feeling to 
leave fault-finding {to others, whose melancholy trade it is? One was 
sorry when some time ago Lady Theodore Martin (who used to be Miss 
Helen Faucit) made Shakespearian criticism, in Blackwood’s sober pages, 
the vehicle of somewhat severe reflections on an actress who had succeeded 
to the romantic parts which Miss Faucit played in Macready’s time ; one 
is sorry now to hear that it is Miss Faucit’s husband who, in the same 
magazine, has dealt none too kindly ‘with the brilliant Rosalind who has 
come to us from across the Atlantic. However, it is certainly not Miss 
Rehan who will suffer by the comparison thus, by implication, challenged 


* * 
* 


“The Judge’? seems to be a success so emphatic that Miss Cissie 
Grahame is well warranted in transplanting his legal lordship to the Opera 
Comique. There, on Monday week, will open his Autumn session. 

* * 
* 





To-night (Saturday) is to be produced Messrs. Pettitt and Harris’s new 
drama “A Million of Money,” with spectacular effects unusual, it is said, 
even at Drury Lane, and with a very strong company, including Mr. 
Charles Warner, Mr. Standing and Mr. Harry Nicholls, Miss Millward, 
Miss Alice Lingard and Miss Fanny Brough. Soon will follow the 
“Master of Ravenswood” at the Lyceum, and Mr. Buchanan’s new play 
which is to inaugurate Miss Wallis’s resumption of the management of her 
own theatre, the Shaftesbury. pile 

* 

Mr. George Alexander and Mr. Chevalier have now resumed their 
original parts in “ Dr. Bill,” soon to be withdrawn to make way for Mr. 
Buchanan’s adaptation of “ La Lutte pour la Vie.” Miss Alma Stanley is 
still the “leading lady ”-of Mr. Aidé’s farce—vice Miss Fanny Brough, 
wanted at Drury Lane—and plays with immense vigour and a quaint but 
genuine humour which is quite her own. 

2% 

It is sad to hear that Mr. Charles Wyndham intends still to refrain from 
inviting critics to his “ trial matinées ” at the Criterion. They will have to 
go on paying for the pit—and “twa shilling is twa shillings.” Mr. 
Wyndham is a bad, unkind man. + 

* 

There is some interesting theatrical matter in the magazines this month. 
Besides the slaying of Rosalind in “ Blackwood’s,” already spoken of, there 
are very pleasant reminiscences of old days in America, and much older 
ones in England, by Mr. Joseph Jefferson in the “‘ Century ’’—his paper this 
month is one of the most delightful he has given us—and by Mr. Frederick 
Hawkins in the “English Illustrated.” Mr, Hawkins’s article is a history. 
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and description of the old Beefsteak” Club, whose room at the Lyceum has 
lately had all its glories of adornment and association nobly revived by 
Mr. Irving. Some charming sketches al the ‘old roonis accompany the 
essay. 
*.% X 

For a real hardworking reciter commend us to Mr. Charles Fry. He is 
not one of your puny kind that retires for refreshment—not necessarily 
liquid, of course—after each “item” (they will call them items). Except 
during the moderate interval between the two parts of his singlehanded 
performance Mr. Fry remains in sight of the audience throughout 
the evening—sitting down for half a minute or so with something of the 
studied ease of him who is photographed after each recitation. And 
this brief repose (let us hasten to say) is well earned. Satisfactory in the 
comic scenes which are a popular and necessary part of his programme, 
Mr. Fry gives to such earnest and dignified work as Tennyson’s “Revenge” 
and Whittier’s “ Barbara Fritchie ” astonishing fire, variety and breadth. 


The excellent Birkbeck Institution—where he appeared on Wednesday’ 


evening—receives, we imagine, few such reciters as Mr. Fry during the 
year. 
** 

Last Monday “ The Bookmaker” migrated northwards, from the Gaiety 
to the Grand, Islington—the theatre, it is said, where ‘“‘ bookies ’’ most do 
congregate. Accordingly Mr. Pigott’s play, and Mr. George Barrett as its 
hero, received a tremendous welcome; and, without in any way making 
invidious comparisons between two excelent actors, one may say that Mr. 
Barrett was as thoroughly at home as the English turfite as Mr. Nat Good- 
win had been as the American Colonel in “The Gold “Mine.” A performance 
richer, racier, and truer than Mr. George Barrett’s Sir Joseph Trent one would 
have to go far to find; and the play undoubtedly gained, not only by his 
knowledge of the character he had to represent, but by the greater quick- 
ness and ease of his style. Oddly enough, as if to balance the disappearance 
of the Anglo-American bookmaker, the young English girl, the daughter 
of an English peer, was played with an Awerican accent of astonishing 
force and persistence. This was not an improvement; but Miss Jennie 
McNulty had gained much in strength and variety since her first night at 
the Gaiety—which was. 

7° 

At the Devonshire Park Theatre, Eastbourne, last Saturday a per- 
formance was given of the English version of Sophocles’ “ Antigone by 
Lady Maidstone and her amateur company. The part of Antigone was 
taken by Lady Maidstone, that of Eurydice by her sister Miss Jenkinson, 
and Ismene by Miss Weston; the other characters being impersonated by 
Mr. Bernard de Lisle, Mr. E. Wyatt Davies, Mr. James Hainsworth, Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, Mr. De Babington, and the Hon. Stephen Powys. A 
picked choir of male voices from the Guildhall School of Music did justice 
to Mendelsgohn’s music. 








~sOLD ENGLISH MUSIC.* 
a 

It is not too much to say that this collection of ballads and songs is one 
of the most important -additions to our store of national folk-songs that 
has been made for many years. Unlike the majority of collectors who 
have searched libraries for the English ballad. Mr. Gould has gone among 
the people themselves and taken down from the very lips of the descendants 
of the ancient song-men, the tunes and ballads which have been passed 
from father to son through many generations. In an admirable and most 
interesting preface Mr. Gould says : “ When I was a boy I was wont to ride 
round and on Dartmoor, and put up at little village taverns. There—should 
it be on a pay-day—lI was sure to hear one or two men sing, and sing on hour 
after hour, one song following another with little intermission. .. . Recently 
it occurred to me that it would be well to make a collection—at ali events to 
examine into the literary and musical value of these songs and their 
melodies. I could not find that anyone had taken the pains to gather in 
this field. . . . Through local papers I appealed to the public in the West 
for traditional songs and airs. I received in return a score of versions of 
one, ‘The Widdecombe Fair.’ However, I heard from the late C. Spence 
Bate, Esq., of ‘The Rock,’ South Brent, that there were two notable old- 
men singers in that place ; and I also knew of one in my own neighbourhood. 





* “Songs of the West.” Comgened de the Rev. S. Barine-Goutp, M.A., and the Rev. H. 
FLEETWOOD SHEPPARD, M.A. {Methuen and Co., 18, Bury-street, W.C., and 


Patey and Willis, 44, Great Maziboroughetrest: 1 





The latter, James Parsons, a day labourer, well-known in public-houses as a 
‘song-man,’ was the son of a still more famous song-man, now dead, who 
went by the nickname of ‘The Singing Machine.’ I sent for him, a man 
of about seventy-four years, and, after a little urging, persuaded him to 
sing. From him I procured about five-and-twenty ballads and songs, some 
of very early and archaic character, certainly not later than the reign of 
Henry VIII., which he had acquired from his father. Accompanied by 
Mr. F. W. Bussell, Fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford, an accomplished 
musician, I then visited South Brent. On that occasion we 
obtained some more songs. A second visit to South Brent with 
the Rev. H. Fleetwood Sheppard resulted in almost exhausting 
that neighbourhood, from which we derived about fifty. The chief 
singers there were an old miller and a crippled labourer, who broke 
stones on the road. The Rev. Fleetwood Sheppard and I next 
penetrated to the very heart of Dartmoor, and saw Jonas Coaker, an old 
blind man of eighty-hine years, very infirm, and only able to leave his bed 
for a few hours in the day. He is, however, endowed with a remarkable 
memory. From him, and helped by Mr. J. Webb, captain of a tin mine 
hard by, who could recall and very sweetly sing the old melodies, we 
gleaned several important and interesting songs, with their traditional 
airs. . . . The singers are nearly all old, illiterate—their lives not 
worth five years’ purchase, and when they die the traditions will be lost, for 
the present generation will have nothing to say to these songs—especially 
such as are in minor keys—and supplant them with the vulgarest Music 
Hall performances. The melodies are in many instances more precious 
than the words. Ballads that were printed in London, Bristol, Exeter, and 
Plymouth became common property throughout England ; but then, here 
in the West, these ballads imported from elsewhere were set to tunes 
already traditional. The words were less frequently of home growth than 
the airs. For instance, the seventeenth century song, ‘I Sowed 
the Seeds of Love,’ I found was known by James Parsons, but not 
to’ the tune to which it was wedded elsewhere, and to which the 
verses are said to have been written. ‘The Outlandish Knight,’ 
again, is sung to an entirely independent tune. On the other 
hand, ‘Cuper’s Garden,’ a song of the beginning of last century, 
was sung to me to the same tune, slightly varied only, as that given by 
Chappell. In a good number of cases I have found that the illiterate men 
sing a less corrupt form of a ballad than such as appears on broadsides. 
The younger men always sing from the broadside copies. . 

“In the reign of Charles II. appeared Tom D’Urfey, a native of ‘Mxoter, 
who compiled six volumes of songs, with their airs; to two of the volumes 
all the words are his own, but the tunes he took whence he could, and un- 
questionably he utilised for his purpose melodies he had heard in his native 
county, and which, through the press, he gave to become the common 
property of all ‘Englishmen. Nay, further, some of them crossed the 
Border and were appropriated as Scotch songs. A fashion had set in for 
Scotch songs, and several demonstrably English airs were set by D’Urfey 
and his imitators to quasi Scotch words. Then came Allan Ramsay and 
Burns, who discarded the ridiculous imitation Scotch dialect of these 
English composers, and set these same tunes to real Scottish words, and so 
these melodies came to be claimed as belonging to the land beyond the 
Tweed. One instance of the manner in which English tunes were appro- 
priated may be given. James Johnson, of Edinburgh, published his col- 
lection of what he considered to be native songs of Scotland at the end of 
last century, yet within the first twenty-four songs of his first volume were 
compositions by Purcell, Arne, Hook, Berg, and Battishill. Scottish compilers 
had the notion that all Scotch songs were without certain intervals, and they 
did not at all scruple to adapt English tunes and give them a Scotch 
flavour by altering such notes as contravened this imaginary canon. 
When we come to consider the dates of the melodies collected we find that 
they vary very considerably, and the affixing of a date can only be tenta- 
tive. Tunes may be roughly classed by the instruments by which they 
were intended to be accompanied, or for which they were to be played. The 
earliest melodies were composed to the harp, the lute, and the bagpipe. Then 
came the fiddle, and finally the hornpipe. All C. M. hornpipe tunes belong 
to the eighteenth century. The triple time tunes are somewhat earlier. 
Chaucer speaks of the hornpipe as a Cornish instrument. A good many of 
the words in the old songs have lost their meaning to the singers, and a 
correct version is only to be obtained by comparing several obtained in 
different quarters. In some instances the ballads reveal a rudeness 
of manner and morals that make it impossible for me to publish the words 
exactly. We have endeavoured to obtain three or four versions of the 
same ballads and tunes, and are by this means enabled to arrive at what 
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we believe to be the most correct form of both. But as to the antiquary, 
everything is important exactly as obtained, uncleansed from rust and 
unpolished, it is the intention of Mr. Sheppard and myself to deposit a 
couple of copies of the songs and ballads, with their music exactly as taken 
down, one in the library of the Exeter, the other in that of the Plymouth 
Institution, for reference. 

“ As already said, in five years’ time all will be gone; and this is the 
supreme moment at which such a collection can be made. Our traditional 
music lies in super-imposed beds. Among the yeomen and farmer class a 
few, chiefly hunting songs, remain, such as ‘ Arscott of Tetcott,’ and such 
as ‘The Widdecombe Fair.’ They know nothing of those in the social bed 
below, which is the most auriferous, and the old song-men who sang for 
their ‘entertainment’ in taverns do not know the songs sung at the fire- 
sides of the yeomen. 

“It has been asked by not a few, how is it that these songs are so 
unprovincial? For one reason—because they are an heirloom of the past, 
from a class of musicians far higher in station and culture than those who 
now possess the treasure. In many cases, probably, our West of England 
song-men are lineal descendants of the old minstrels or glee-men put down 
by Act of Parliament in 1597, and forbidden to go about from place to 
place. . . . . The songs and ballads were, of course, recited and sung 
to me in broad Devonshire or Cornish; but this was not the essence of the 
songs, and I have not thought it necessary to reproduce the dialect. It 
can always be added by anyone familiar with it.” 

As may be imagined frum the foregoing, the collection not only presents 
the greatest variety, treating of all subjects from grave to gay, but 
furnishes many fine examples of early folk-tunes. One of the best of these 
is perhaps “The Bell Ringing,” the words of which relate how 

« The men of North Lew 
Pull so steady and true 
That no better than they in the West can be found.” 
The intervals of this melody are remarkable for their boldness. The tune 
stalks about with an independent vigour that peculiarly suits the masterful 
spirit of the words; the unusual leaps by which the intervals move showing 
an apparent disdain of tonality which, however, the harmonies are cleverly 
made to justify. Two settings are given, in C and D respectively, the 
former being harmonised with great skill by Mr. F. W. Bussell, whose 
musicianly accompaniments to several other songs, it may here be said, 
greatly enhance the value of the collection. Of equal vigour, but with 
accompanying words of humorous character, is the “ Bold Dragoon,” 
written in the Dorian mode, and “‘ The Cottage Thatch’d with Straw,” of 
probably much later origin, but still full of the spirit of hearty English 
yeomanry. 

Many of the melodies undoubtedly date from the time of the Jongleurs, 
and in several instances most probably much earlier. Such are “The trees 
they are so high” and “Childe the hunter,” both admirable specimens. 
The words of the former tell a curious tale of an early betrothal, probably 
founded on fact ; while the latter ballad relates a weird story of a hunter 
who, having lost his way on Dartmoor, writes his will on the stones 
with the blood of his horse. There seems to have been at 
one time a prevalent superstition that a promise of marriage, 
unless restored before death, was still binding on the survivor. 
On this belief were founded many ballads, of which “Cold blows the 
wind,” in this collection, is a most interesting specimen. The 
melody, which consists of two strains, the first minor, the second major-— 
a peculiarity which greatly intensifies the dramatic character of the words, 
is quoted by Peele in his “ Edward I.” (1593). But probably the oldest tune 
is that called the “ Blue Flame,” which is in the Hypo-dorian or Kolian 
mode, the accidentals in the last bar but‘one having evidently been added 
at a later date: the original words are lost, as often happens with old 
ballads, but those fitted by Mr. Gould are in admirable accord with the quaint 
and wild pathetic character of the tune. The song indeed is a little gem 
of simple old world pathos, and may be advantageously added to the 
répertoire of all mezzo-soprani gifted with sympathetic voices. 

Most of the tunes which bear evidence of ancient minstrel origin are 
allied to gruesome words in which a certain grim humour is often notice- 
able. Thus “Broadbury Gibbet,” in which a corpse moralises over its 
position, has a quaint melody in the Dorian mode. The accompaniment 
of this, however, stands in need of revision. Modern dissonances are 
obviously out of place in such relics of antiquity, and detract from 
rather than enforce their rugged strength. “ My Lady’s Coach ’—the 
said lady being “Death,” who, with urgent politeness, requests 
various travellers to “ step in,” with the assurance that there is plenty of 








room by her side—is set to a fine tune in Molian mode, transposed, the 
tonality of which by the bye, seems to have been overlooked by Mr. Shep- 
pard in his accompaniment to the last bars of the tune. Of ballad dance- 
tunes there are naturally many, for, “in the good old days,” singing and 
dancing were closely allied, and with many of the ballads it was the 
custom for some to dance while others sung, the dancers joining in the 
chorus or refrain. One of the most graceful of these is “The Mallard,” 
cleverly arranged by Mr. Sheppard as a duet and chorus. Another tune, 
which, from its construction, evidently dates from the days of Elizabeth, is 
“By chance it was ;” while “ Widdicombe Fair,” of which Mr. Gould 
received so many copies from different sources, will doubtless interest 
many. “The Squire and the Fair Maid” is a charming example of the 
Lydian mode, and “ Thomasine Enys ”’ has a vigour and dash which compara- 
tively few modern songs possess. Several exeellent examples of old sea-songs 
are alsogiven as well as really humorous folk-songs, prominent among which 
are “On the Settle,” “Jan’s Courtship,” and ‘“ The Orchestra.” The 
humour of these is greatly enhanced by their alliance with melodies 
founded on the old modes. Throughout the collection, however, there is a 
shrewdness and keen sense of the humorous combined with a healthy 
ridicule of the inconsistencies and weaknesses of human nature that speak 
well for the honesty and manliness of the old English peasantry. Many 
of the songs suffer from the introduction of modern harmonies in the 
accompaniments, which often produce incongruous effects; but so much 
loving care has evidently been spent on the collection, which in itself is so 
valuable and peculiarly national, that it should obtain a large circulation, 
not only on account of its antiquarian, but also because of its purely 
musical interest. Many of the fine songs it contains will doubtless be heard 
next season in ‘our concert rooms. ; 








a 
2; j FOREIGN NOTES. 
‘ ——_———__ 

After long hesitation the directors of the Paris Opera have decided to 
produce the “ Salammbé ” of M. Reyer, and the work will be at once put in 
rehearsal. The “Mage” of M. Massenet is shelved for want of the in- 
dispensable contralto, the directors refusing to accept Madame Richard's 
conditions, and being unable to get anyone else in her place. 

* * 
* 

The chief works to be produced during the coming season at the Théatre 
de la Monnaie are “ Siegfried,” “‘ Don Juan,” the “ Basoche,” of M. André 
Messager, and an opera by Goetz, the title of which is given in French as 
“* Le Diable 4 la Maison,” which is hardly a fair rendering of “ The Taming 
of the Shrew.” Reyer’s “ Salammbé ” and Massenet’s “‘ Esclarmonde ” will 
also be revived, the latter with Miss Sibyl Sanderson, M. Massenet’s 
favourite prima donna, in the title-part in place of Mme. Nuovina. 

* * 
« 

Leipzig is to be the first town to erect a statue to Richard Wagner. A 
sketch for a monument has been made by Professor Schaper, a distinguished 
Berlin sculptor, and this has received the approval of the committee 
appointed to manage the affair. The statue will be placed somewhere in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Old Theatre. It is, of course, fitting 
that the composer’s birth-place should be the first town to erect a statue 
in his honour. 


nt 


* *% 
_ : 

Since her first appearance in Berlin, in the “ Trovatore,”” Miss Macintyre 
has also played Margaret in “ Faust,” and Valéntina in the “ Huguenots,” 
in which last part she earned a great triumph both as actress and as 
singer, though she is said to have been somewhat hampered by the vocal 
inefficiency of the Raoul. Po 

oe” 

A Leipzig collector, Herr Paul de Wit, possesses an instrument called a 
clavicembalo, which, there seems no reason to doubt, once belonged to 
Sebastian Bach. The instrument, a precursor of the piano, is said to be in 
excellent condition, and can be played with good effect. It is one of the 
most perfect specimens of the instruments of that time, and is believed to 
have been made according to the directions cf Bach himself. On his death 
it became the property of his eldest son, W. Friedemann Bach, who 
habitually played on it, but falling into pecuniary difficulties, sold it to a 
Count v. Voss, in whose family it remained till about the middle of the 
present century, when it fell into the hands of a certain Herr Rust, father of 
the present Cantor of St. Thomas’s Church, who brought it back to Leipzig. 
Not long ago they sold it to the present possessor, who had it carefully 
repaired and restored and added it to his collection. 
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“ Les Troyens,” of Berlioz, will be brought out at Carlsruhe in December, 
under the direction of Herr Mottl. Part I., “La Prise de Troie,” will be 
given on Dec. 2; Part II., “ Les Troyens i Carthage” on Dec.3. The chief 
artists are to be Frl. Reuss (Cassandra), Mailhac (Dido), Herren Oberliinder 
(Mneas), Plank (Narbal), and Cordes (Chorebus). Especial interest will 
be felt in the production of the first part, which, we believe, has never till 
now been performed on the stage, though one or two recitals of the music 
have been given in Paris in concert-rooms. 

+ # 

Rubinstein has written an overture for Shakspeare’s “Antony and 

Cleopatra’ which is said to be already in print. 

i ** 

-M. Maxime Cherubini, grandson of the great composer, died a few days ago 
at the age of 35; and another death we have to record is that of M. Eduard 
de Vos, aged 57, at Ghent, Professor of the Conservatoire of that town, and 
director of the Royal Choral Society of Ghent, one of the most famous choral 
associations of Belgium. 





PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
ee 

Three works of capital importance were given at the “ Classical” 
concert on Wednesday; Schubert’s; Unfinished” and Haydn’s “ Letter 
Vv’? symphonies, and the G@ minor concerto of Mendelssohn, 
the pianoforte part in which was played with great intelligence 
and charm of touch and style by Miss Annie Grimson, of the 
Royal College of Music. The young lady had nearly accomplished 
her task, and was already in sight of an enthusiastic demonstration, when, 
about half-way through the last movement her memory failed her, and she 
broke down. A second attempt fared no hetter, and it was only by aid of the 
full score that the poor young lady was able to finish her performance. Lucky 
for her that she had not to deal with a French or Italian audience, but with 
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an English one! English hearts and hands were quickly at her service, and 
what for a momentseemed an ignominious failure was turned into a popular 
success. But Miss Grimson mustn’t do it again! More than one of her 
audience suffered, perhaps, as keenly as she did. Schubert’s lovely work 
received, especially as regards the first movement, an excellent inter- 
pretation ; but the Andante was played with less refinement, and the tempo 
adopted was not altogether to our taste. The best performance 
was undoubtedly that of the Haydn Symphony. The mingled vigour, humour, 
tenderness, and grace which characterise the work met with ample recognition 
at the hands of the admirable artists who constitute Mr. Crowe’s orchestra, 
and the result was one of the most satisfactory yet attained at these concerts. 
Miss Amy Sherwin and Mr. Barrington Foote and the “ Meister” Glee 
Singers contributed the vocal selections, Mr. John Radcliffe supplying the 
flute obbligato to Miss Sherwin’s “Couplets du Mysoli,” from “La 
Perle du Brésil””—a song the fitness of which for a “ classical” concert is 
open to question—ard the programme included Sterndale Bennett’s 


. Woodnymph” Overture, Handel’s “Largo,” and, in the second part, 


a valse of Chopin’s prettily played by Miss Annie Grimson, and followed 
by an encore ; and the graceful and melodious Festival Prelude by Mr. F. 
F. Buffen, of which mention was made last week in thiscolumn. Mr. Sims 
Reeves is announced to sing on Monday. 











REVIEWS. 
————_~<__———- 
[From CHARLEs WoOLHOUSE. | 

“ L’Estasi” (Il Giubilo). Vocal waltz composed by Alexander Beaumont. 
Singers with high, flexible soprano voices will be delighted with this 
tuneful and sparkling waltz-song. It has Italian words and requires a 
brilliant style, but is not otherwise difficult. 

“I love Thee,” song, with an obbligato for the ‘cello or violin. Words 
by Tom Hood, music by W. Noel Johnson. Performed at the Conference 
of the National Society of Professional Musicians, Bristol, 1890 (Prize song 
of North Midland Section). The melody of this song aptly reflects the 
charming simplicity and earnestness of the words, the obbligatos, for either 
’cello or violin, are graceful, tender, and skilfully written; while the 
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harmonies of the pianoforte accompaniments are, though rich, not too 
elaborate. 

“The East Indian’? and ‘‘The Young Rose,’ words by Moore, and 
“Afternoon in February,” words by Longfellow, music by J. Jacques 
Haakman. The composer’s usual refined and musicianly writing is apparent 
in all these songs, the poetry of each being well set, though the two first 
mentioned are likely to be the most popular. Also by M. Haakman is 
“T know the Hour,” ‘Je sais l’heure,’’ English version by Lewis Novra, 
French words by Charles Simian. More original than the preceding both in 
style and treatment. The passionate words have suitably fervent musical 
expression, and there is both freedom and spontaneity in the work 
generally. 

[From CHAPPELL and Co.] 

“For Love’s dear Sake.” Serenade written by Barry Cornwall, com- 
posed by Herbert Bedford. The spirit of the fervent poetry is most 
» ot happily caught in this work, the tender yet bright melody is heightened 
ss by rich and varied harmonies, while the generally rapturous character of 

the song is quite in keeping with its subject. 


[From Sraniey Lucas, WEBER and Co. | 


“ My love for thee,’ poetry by Clifton Bingham, music by R. B. Addison. 
A tender and expressive song, suitable to a mezzo-soprano or tenor voice, 
and in the writing of which, taste and musicianly excellence are con- 
spicuous. 

“When you slept.” English words by Theo. Marzials, music by Halfdan 
Kjerulf. This translation of Victor Hugo’s lines is more free than 
poetical, and, for the music, it may be descriked as a charming trifle which 
in no way rivals Gounod’s romantic and exquisite setting of the same 
words. 

“ As the Dawn.’ Words by Ellis Walton, a German version by Alfred 
Friedmann, music by Otto Cantor. An impassioned song which has 








already been sung by many popular favourites. The melody is rather 
original, the treatment still more so, and the accompaniment suitably rich 
and full-harmonised. It is to be had in three keys, but the lowest is 
decidedly preferable, the character of the song being suitable to a baritone 
or contralto voice. 





PROVINCIAL. 
a 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Soutusea.—There has been full measure of music here last week, andthe 
rival piers have vied with each other in offering attractions to the public. 
Mr. W. H. Burgon’s Opera Company did good work at the South Parade 
Pier. In addition to a series of well-arranged ballad concerts they gave 
charming costume recitals of tid-bits from “ Faust,” ‘‘ Martha,” “ Maritana,” 
&e., accompanied by the admirable string band of the Royal Marine Artil- 
lery. The programmes for the ballad concerts were well arranged, and the 
vocalists—Miss Kate Johnstone, Miss Jeanie Rosse, Miss Clara Leighton, 
Mr. John Probert, and Mr. W. H. Burgon—by selecting solos which so well 
suited them and pleased the audience ensured enthusiastic applause. 
With the addition of Mr. H. Liepold at the piano, and the band 
of the R.M.A., conducted by Mr. J. Winterbottom, the most ex- 
acting audience must have been satisfied. At the Clarence Parade 
Pier Mr. Austin Harry’s benefit concerts attracted an unusually large 
audience last week. Madame Belle Cole’s reception on the occasion was 
most enthusiastic, and Mr. Edwin Houghton, a tenor of great merit, made 
a most favourable impression by his singing of “The Pilgrim of Love,” 
“Come into the Garden, Maud,” and “ Alice, Whereart Thou?” With the 
combined bands of the Royal Marine Artillery, the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry, and the pipers of the Royal Scots there was no lack of variety. 
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CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 
1, Cuesttron Roap, Fuiuam, S.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 


Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
200, Harrow Roan, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.AM., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 


Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
11, Baron’s Court, West Kensineton, W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, 8.W., 
31, Hauszy STREET, CapOGAN Square, W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 


CONTRALTOS. 


PIANOFORTE. 





Madame BELLE COLE, 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
26, GLOUCESTER CREScaNT, REGENT’s Park, N.W. 


Or N. Vert, 6, Cork Street, W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 
38, BensizE Roan, N.W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 


56, DucnEss Roap, Ep@BAsToN, BIRMINGHAM. 


Madame de LLANA 

ag gl and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
0} accept engagements for Concerts and ‘At 
* ”* and a limited number of lessons. Address 


25, GRovE GARDENS, Hanover Gate, N.W. 








Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 


Address—57, BRoNDESBURY VILLAS, 
KILBURN. 








HARP. 





Mr. Ww. 7, BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Street, Beteravia, S.W. 





Miss JANET TATHAM, 


Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music. 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given. 


Address—18, BAKER STREET, W. 





Miss FALCONAR, 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, OpPrpans Roap, Primrose Hitt, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEAtey, 
10a, WaRwIcK STREET, W. 








Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
Boswortu Houses, Hussanp’s BoswortH, RuGBY. 





Mdme. MADELINE HARDY, 
For Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
27, LouGHBOROUGH RoapD, Brixron, S.W. 
Or D. Mayzr, 180, New Bonn STREET. 








TENORS. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed 
40, Fincuuey Roap, St. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 





Chevalier SCOVEL, 
The American Tenor, 
SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT, 1890-91, LYRIC THEATRE, 
LONDON. 


Address Mr. F. A. Scowas, 
24, East 17TH St., New Yorx Ciry. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 


es Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—Trinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDDE. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL 
1a, WIMPOLE STREET, W. 
oz, Sole Agent: W. B. Heaey, 
10a, Warwick Srrest, W. 





BASS. 





Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 
Concerts, At Homes, &c. 


44, Gr. MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





BARITONES. 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
SCANDINAVIAN CLUB, 80 and 81, Stranp, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLOUCESTER Puace, Dorset Square, N.W. 


——— eee 


GUITAR. 





Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 


GUITARISTE, 
Eastructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, 


224, Dorset Street, Porrman Square, W., 


where may be had her celebrated book, “ Learning 
Guitar Simplified,” 10s 6d. ss 
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EP ee of PORTRAITS that have appeared 


IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD, 

1889—May 4. Edward Grieg. 

May 11. Carl Rosa. 

May 18, F. H. Cowen. 

May 25. Senor eon 

June 1. Frederic Cliff 

June 8. Prof. Revkouser’s “ An Idyl,”” 

June 15, Fraulein Hermine Spies, 

June 22. Signorina Teresina Tua. 

June 29. Madame Marcella Sembrich, 

July 6. Madame Backer Gréndhal. 

July 13. Sir John Stainer. 

July 20. Madame Lillian Nordica, 

July 27. M. Jean de Reszke. 

Aug. 3. Charles Dibdin. 


ry. 
Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 

Sept. 28. The Bayreuth Conductors, 
Oct. 5. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott, 
Oct. 12. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 

Oct. 19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 

Oct. 26. Madame oe 
Nov. 2. Johannes Braham 

Nov. 9. Professor or Villiers Stanford. 


Nov. 23. Mr. i_ Henschel, 
Nov. 30. Miss Marianne Eissler. 
Dec. 7. Madame Trebelli. 

Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz, 


1890—Jan. 4. Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Jan, 11. Mr. Frederick ag al 
Jan. 18. Madame Geo: 
Jan. 25. ogg ae ye ap oy de ur de Greet. 
. 1l. Miss Macintyre. 
Feb. 8 Mr. ot L. Tooke 
Feb. 15. Miss Caroline Geisler-Schubert. 
Feb. 22, Browning’s “Strafford.” 
1. Mr. Leslie Crotty. 
Mar. 8. Miss Marguerite Hall. 
15. Mr. Hamish Mac Cunn 
Mar. 22. The Late Dr. Wylde. 
Mar. 29. Mr. Frederic Lamond. 
April 5. Dr. G. C. Martin. 
April 12. Miss Agnes Janson. 
April19. Mrs, Langtry. 
April 26. Miss Zélie de Lussan. 
ay 3. Mr. Bernard Staven 


May 24. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, 
May 31. Mr, J. J. Paderewski, 
June 7. Moritz Moszkowski. 
June 14, Madame Sophie Menter, 
June 21. Miss Ada Rehan. 

June 28, Herr Willy Hess, 

July 5. Miss Janotha. 

July 12. M. Sapellnikoff. 

July 19. Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
July 26. Mr. Willard. 


ug. 30. ¥ 2 
The above can be obtained with the accom 
of the paper Post Free 34d. per copy, ee 
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ASCHER BER G@G 
PIANOS. 
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"I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 

















Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 








ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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